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He is a typical example of 


the saving in time and work 


as well as money that comes with 


having your belting individually 


specified to your drives by the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man. 

Six years ago when The Leaks- 
ville Woolen Mills at Charlotte. 
N. C., changed their air com- 
pressor from line shaft to motor 
called in the G.T. M. 
After careful analysis he recom- 
mended a Goodyear COMPASS 
Endless Belt 38'8" x 8” and it 
was applied on July 25, 1931. 


drive they 


Never repaired, never taken up 
At this time, almost six years 
later, the COMPASS is still per- 


forming perfectly and looks good 
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for two or three years’ more 
service, as the photograph shows. 
Despite a heavy load and con- 
siderable dust and grease it has 
never stretched or slipped. In 
six years it has not caused one 
minute’s loss of time for either 
repair or adjustment! 


If you want performance like 
this, ask the G.T.M. to show you 
why COMPASS’ patented truly 
endless, spliceless, rope-cord 
construction makes it the most 
nearly stretchless belt obtain- 
able. To bring him to your mill, 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California — or 
the nearest Goodyear 
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Increase Use Spun 


By Dr. F. Bonnet, 


NE of the outstanding textile interests during the 
() past year was centered around cut rayon staple, 
i. €., spun rayon. This was reflected by its in- 
creased consumption, which jumped to practically four 
times what it was in 1935, namely, from 6,661,000 pounds 
in 1935 to 25,400,000 pounds in 1936. Not that cut 
staple is in itself anything really new, for ever since there 
was a rayon industry its waste was garnetted, cut into 
suitable lengths of staple and spun into various types of 
yarn, but in this form it was a product limited in amount 
available and quite variable both in filament size and 
length of staple as might be expected of a waste product. 
Now, however, that filament of uniform size are being 
spun and cut to specification and specifically for the pur- 
pose of producing cut staple it can no longer be considered 
as a waste product. In fact large mills have been and are 
being designed, built and equipped with special machinery 
solely for the purpose of producing such cut staple. It 
certainly can no longer be 
considered a waste prod- 
uct. 

Development of War 

The development which 
led to its manufacture on 
a large scale is rather in- 
teresting. Cut off by 
blockade from the raw 
material markets of the 
world, Germany toward 
the end of the World Waz 
turned to her rayon mills 
to supply cut staple as 
raw material for her idle 
cotton and wool machinery. The spinning of the fibres 
was done in the ordinary way and the resulting skeins 
were then cut to suitable fibre lengths in a rather crude 
way. 

During the years following, this development was al- 
most lost sight of while great improvements were being 
made in the quality and character of continuous filament 
rayon. Thus, 1927 saw the first commercial production 
of the semi-dull rayon “Dulesco” an oil delustered yarn 
and in 1929 the dull or so-called pigmented yarns began 
to make their appearance. Then came the general world 


*Paper presented at National Rayon Technical Conference in 
Washington, D. C., May l4th and 15th. 
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depression when several European countries found it dif- 
ficult to finance foreign importations including textile raw 
materials and again turned to their rayon mills to supply 
them with staple suitable for spinning on their cotton, 
wool and worsted machinery. 

Germany and Italy were the pioneers by necessity in 
this field and intensive subsidized research was carried on 
with the avowed purpose of making these countries more 
self-contained and less dependent upon foreign sources o! 
raw textile materials. This development, starting out as a 
substitution, soon indicated that such cut rayon staple 
had some very interesting properties of its own which 
were not duplicated by the natural fibres. The fact alone 
that cut staple is more uniform both in filament size and 
staple length made it much easier to spin with less waste 
and at a lower cost. The resulting fabrics could be soft 
and pliable or coarse and harsh depending upon the fila- 
ment size chosen so that a wide variety of design was 

possible. Then, too, such 

staple could be mixed 

_ with the natural staple to 

give further variety in de- 
sign. 

It is easy to understand, 
therefore, why cut rayon 
staple has aroused such 
keen interest when it is 
remembered that all nat- 
ural raw fibres vary both 
in filament size and staple 
length. In addition to this 
the cut rayon fibres may 
be bright, semi-dull or 
dull; or again they may be made of viscose, copper 
ammonia or acetate rayon each of which produce yarns 
and fabrics of distinctive characteristics. Cut rayon staple 
is thus offering to the cloth designer a wide variety of 
yarns for producing new and almost unlimited effects. 

Came Later Here 
This country with its wonderful supply of raw mate- 
rials at first was not much interested in cut staple, con 
sidering it in the light possibly of a poor stepchild of the 
rayon industry. However, when some of our designers 
and cloth manufacturers visited Europe they became im- 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Disturbing Factors Affecting 
The Textile 


By S. M. Beattie, President C. M. A. of South Carolina 


S a background for our study, it is necessary, first, 

to go into past history and note the trend of the 

textile industry. It started originally in Old Eng- 
land, where under the leadership of strong-hearted men 
like Arkwright and others it grew from the crude cottage- 
weaving system into a great power-driven, extensively- 
equipped industry. 

The development of the industry in those early days, 
however, was accompanied by many misunderstandings as 
to the value and purpose of industry; and in time the 
element of adverse legislation, high taxation, and other 
retarding factors, made their appearance and encouraged 
capital and industry to seek other fields. The next field 
selected was New England, where, after a slow start and 
ultimately a full development, industry faced the same 
difficulties, and reacted in the same natural manner by 
moving to the South. 

Industry has developed tremendously in the South, and 
has become a great asset, but there are certain indications 
on the horizon which are disquieting, to say the least, and 
unless we in the South are alert to our responsibilities and 
opportunities we may suffer the same fate as Old England 
and New England. 

Let us look at this picture for a moment. 

In the year 1840 there were 2,284,000 active spindles 
in the United States. At that time, only 180,000 of these 
spindles were in the cotton-growing States, and 1,597,000 
in New England. In 1921 the total active spindles in the 
United States had increased to 36,047,000. The spindles 
in New England had increased to 18,387,000; in the cot- 
ton-growing States to 15,708,000. From then on the 
trend is in the other direction, for in 1936 the total active 
spindles in the United States had reduced to 24,664,000. 
and the active spindles in the New England States had 
dropped to 6,091,000; while the active spindles in the 
cotton-growing States had increased*to 17,834,000. 

The past ten years have shown a decided decrease in 
spindles in the New England States, while in the South 
the spindles have about held their own, with a slight de- 
crease from the high point of 18,585,000 spindles in 1930. 

It is well to note that while the total active spindles in 
the textile industry have been drastically dropping in New 
England during the past twenty years, and while there 
has been a tendency downward in the South during the 
past five years, industry has grown by leaps and bounds 
in South America and in the Orient. For instance, active 
spindles in Japan have increased from 1,274,000 in 1900 
to 11,068,000 in 1936; in China from 550,000 in 1900 to 
5,010,000 in 1936; in India from 4,945,000 in 1900 to 
9,705,000 in 1936; in Brazil from 1,200,000 in 1913 to 
2,712,000. 


*Address before the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
South Carolina, June 4th. 


Over two hundred years ago the textile workers in Old 
England competed severely for their jobs with the textile 
workers of New England and they lost. A century later, 
the textile workers of New England competed for their 
jobs with the textile workers in the South, and they lost. 
Has it developed that the textile workers in the Southern 
States are now competing for their jobs with the textile 
workers in other countries? I feel that unless we South- 
ern people rally to their defense by perpetuating and 
safeguarding the industry for the South that our own 
workers are fighting a losing battle. 

This is therefore a problem not merely for industry, 
but a problem specifically for its workers; and more than 
that, it is a serious problem for our farmers as well, for 
the American mills are the farmers’ best customers. In 
fact, according to the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, November 20, 1936, the farmers and the mill 
workers received more than two-thirds of the cotton mills’ 
dollar—$0.2557 going to labor and $0.4251 going for raw 
materials. 

Cotton mill payrolls in South Carolina furnish a livelli 
hood directly or indirectly for from 300,000 to 500,000 
people. Total employees of cotton mills in South Caro- 
lina, 1935—83,592. Estimated population of mill vil 
lages over 172,871. 

South Carolina mills pay over 20 per cent of the taxes. 
buy a large percentage of the power generated in the 
State and are imporant customers of the railroads. The 
mill payrolls are the spark plugs of the trades and pro- 
fessions of the sections where the mills are located. The 
product of the South Carolina cotton mills was worth 
$205,681,145 in 1935, which is $154,178,148 more than 
the value of South Carolina’s cotton crop (lint only) and 
more than the value of all agricultural products of the 
State combined. 

In this connection, there is one phase of this picture 
that South Carolinians should very seriously consider. 
We should do everything possible to perpetuate our in- 
dustry, not merely for the sake of industry itself, and the 
effect of its payrolls generally upon the State; not merely 
in defense of the textile workers, but also that our farmers 
may have adequate markets for their products—and no 
one will deny that the farmers need adequate markets and 
need assistance. The average income of each South Car- 
olina mill worker was in 1934 over five times the income 
of each farmer. 

These are facts which will cause all South Carolinians 
to pause and consider. All indications point toward a 
dangerous trend. Apparently we are in process of losing 
a great deal of ground that has been gained within the 
past half century in the South. After the Reconstruction 
days the building process was very slow. Between 1885 
and 1925, progress was more rapid, and we have earned a 
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great industrial prosperity, which appears to be perma- 
nent. The disquieting trend, however, within the past 
years—the series of attacks upon industry; the disorgan- 
ized state of agriculture in the South, will make any 
thinking man wonder just where we are headed for the 
future. Can we hold employment at its present point, or 
will it still further decrease, as it did in New England? 
Will our children and children’s children go begging for 
jobs? I am sure we would all like to do something to 
check any trend which has such a potential danger. 


There is probably no one answer to these questions, 
and I do not pose as an authority who can tell you all the 


answers. I can only point to a few of the disturbing 
factors and contributing causes. One of them is taxa- 
tion. 


In New England some years ago they had achieved a 
high point in taxation, and reached the peak. The cotton 
mills in that section paid the highest tax rate per spindle 
in the textile world. As a result of that factor, and other 
causes, the industry sought other territories. After years 
of litigation and misunderstanding, the tax authorities 
came to the conclusion that they were losing ground; and 
in a frantic effort to save their industry, they reduced the 
tax rates drastically. But the reductions, though great, 
came too late. The “‘colt had fled” before the gates were 
closed, and while in New England tax rate is today much 
lower than it is in the South—due partially to their re- 
ductions, and partially to our increases—New England 
has suffered a damaging loss in its industrial assets. 


In the matter of property taxes, the tax rate paid per 
spindle in South Carolina today is one of the highest in 
America. The rate paid by South Carolina cotton mills 
is higher than that of any other Southern State. 

It should be remembered that property taxes are only 
a small portion of the taxes paid by cotton mills. They 
have the corporation license fee, the capital stock tax, the 
Federal and State income taxes, with heavy burdens in 
high brackets; the tax on surplus; the windfall tax; taxes 
on various products purchased by the manufacturer; taxes 
incident to the Social Security program. In fact, in South 
Carolina there are over thirty-five different kinds of taxes 
paid by the cotton mills. It has now reached the point 
where the taxes paid usually exceed the net income of the 
mills. 


Another important factor, and a contributing cause to 
our dilemma, is found in the fact that we have lost great 
markets and are having difficulty holding our own. Many 
of the Southern mills in years past exported the greater 
portion of their goods to Asia, Africa, South America and 
the islands. Today we export very little cotton goods. 
All of that business has been permanently lost, and there 
seems to be little hope of regaining it. On the other hand, 
and at the same time, our competitors throughout the 
world are not only taking our export market, but they are 
coming into our own country and seriously threatening 
our own American market. 


This is a difficult problem to solve. The high Ameri- 


can standards of living involve a high cost of production. 
This seems to be inevitable under the present system. At 
the same time, our foreign competitors, paying lower 
wages for longer hours, can undersell us in the world 
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market and in our own market; and in the light of our 
present nationalistic policy it seems very difficult to hold 
our Own against such severe competition, and yet it must 
be done. 


One can actually buy Japanese cloth in the United 
States made of American cotton, at prices varying from 
25 to 50 per cent lower than corresponding American 
cloth. 


Handkerchief manufacturers in our own back yards in 
the South—with plants built there purposely to use South- 
ern goods—actually find it advantageous to buy goods 
from other countries. This problem of foreign competi- 
tion has not yet been solved by any means. With our 
high standards of living and steadily increasing costs of 
production, we are faced with competition from the 
Orient, South America, and even Europe, and it looks like 


more than improved methods and modern machinery will 


be needed to hold the American market for American 
mills. Something must be done to stem this tide, or else 
our national policies with respect to industry will force 
us out of the industrial field, and hand our industrial! busi- 
ness on silver waiters to our foreign competitors. 


I hope I am not painting too gloomy a picture when | 
advise that there are very few favorable factors on the 
horizon today for industry. There must be a public 
change at heart, and an understanding of our fundamen- 
tal problems, before we can be optimistic. I believe, 
however, that one of the greatest assets of the textile in- 
dustry and one of the most favorable factors today lies 
in the fact that at least in the South there is—arfd for 
generations has been—a close, friendly relationship be- 
tween the textile workers, the textile executives and the 
stockholders. They came from the same Anglo-Saxon 
stock. They have lived in the same environment; fol- 
lowed the same traditions; spoken the same language, 
and worshipped the same God. They have been closer 
together than is true of the executives, workers and stock- 
holders in other sections. This is a vitally important 
factor, because it means a mutual understanding, a closer 
blending, and a gathering together in common defense in 
periods of stress. The vast majority of the workers in 
the South have an abundance of common sense and vision. 
They realize that this is a long-time fight against the 
competition of the world; and I am very hopeful that 
over a period of years this close relationship and mutual 
understanding will produce the solution of our industria] 
problems. 


Another asset and encouraging factor is found in the 
growing understanding of the public of the problems of 
industry. This Association has persistently tried during 
thu last several years to tell the truth about the cotton 
mills to the people. It is most encouraging to note the 
friendly reaction throughout the State and the Nation at 
large. The great majority of the people recognize our 
problem, and sympathize with us in our difficulties, and 
have a co-operative attitude. 


Another asset is found in the old Southern tradition 
which encouraged this territory to stand together against 
all odds a generation ago. We have a way of seeing 
things alike, and doing things together—working in the 
common good for the sake of the South, its people and its 
assets. 
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Increase in Use of Spun Rayon 
(Continued from Page 3) 


pressed with the possibilities of cut rayon staple and the 
general trend set in for its utilization here. With their 
interest aroused the development in this country has been 
rapid although it is still only in the initial stages. 


So we again have the phenomenon of the developmen‘ 
of what once was a waste product into one of basic im- 
portance. While cut staple was being made from actual 
waste dependent upon the limited amount produced and 
variable in character it never really was satisfactory not 
could it prove its full worth, but with the fiber being spun 
and cut to specification it is stepping out as a full-fledged 
member of the textile and specifically the rayon industry. 

To possibly clarify the status of cut staple it may be 
interesting to give some figures on the world production 
of textile fibers as given in Samuel Courtauld’s recent 
report. Based on a total estimated weight of 26,000,000,- 
000 pounds the various textile raw materials were propor- 
tioned as follows: 


Pct. Pounds 

Cotton $3.7. 13,962,000,009 
Wool 14.5 3,770,000,000 
Jute 13.3 3,458,000,000 
Hemp 6.9  1,794,000,000 
Flax 6.3 1 638,000,009 
Rayon 3.9  1,014,000,000 
Cut staple 1.1 286,000,000 
Silk’ 0.3 78,000,000 

Total 100.0 26,000,000,000 


The world production of rayon increased 9 per cent in 
1936, while cut staple in the same year increased 101 per 
cent to 286,000,000 pounds, and in this country the con- 
sumption of cut staple in 1936 was four times that of 
1935, as stated above. 


Production Staple 


In the production of cut staple no matter which rayon 
process is used the preparation of the spinning solution is 
essentially the same as for continuous filament yarn. The 
actual “spinning” or drawing the fibers away from the 
face of the jets is also the same, but from this point on 
the handling of the spun material is different. In the 
case of continuous filament yarn the fibers from each jet 
making up the multifilament yarn are collected in a spin- 
ning cylinder or box or on to a reel or bobbin and after 
running for a definite scheduled time the boxes or bobbins 
are doffed and the yarn handled in cake or skein form 
and redrawn to cones, spools, tubes, etc., but in the case 
of cut staple, the yarn from a number of jets is collected 
in the form of a tow or rope which runs directly to the 
cutting machine which accurately cuts the tow into any 
desired uniform length of fibers. For ordinary cotton 
machinery the lengths are 1 7-16 inches, while for wool 
machinery they may be 3, 5, 7 inches or more in length. 

Since the fibers from a number of jets are collected it is 
possible to use much larger individual jets. For ordinary 
continuous yarn spinning a jet having, say, from 20 to 
100 holes is used, whereas for cut staple a jet will have 
1,000 or more holes. The rate at which the solution is 
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pumped through the jets or the number of holes in the 
jet for the same pump delivery determines the filament 
size of the fibers. For a 1.5 denier filament a jet with 
1,000 holes will be spinning 1,500 denier yarn, whereas a 
jet with only 100 holes also spinning 1.5 denier filamen‘ 
will be producing only 150 denier. In other words, the 
spinning for cut staple is on a much greater scale and a 
cut staple machine with the same number of ends will 
require, say, ten times as much solution as a continuous 
filament machine. This means making up spinning solu- 
tions on a much larger scale which in turn is leading to 
some interesting developments in the mechanics of han- 
dling the pulp through its various stages into spinning 
solution. 


In making up the ordinary viscose spinning solution a 
high alpha cellulose pulp is used in the form of square 
sheets like blotting paper. These are steeped in caustic 
soda by placing them on edge together with sheet iron 
spacers into a heavily constructed iron steeping press. 
After steeping a definite time the caustic solution is 
drained off and a plunger presses the excess caustic from 
the pulp leaving the damp sheets ready to be shredded 
into crumbs. After ageing and treating with carbon 
disulphide they are ready to be dissolved and made up 
into the spinning solution. It will readily be seen that 
solutions are made on the batch system. 


Consider New Method 


Owing to the much larger amounts of solution neces- 
sary in spinning staple the idea of making spinning solu- 
tions on a more or less continuous system is being con- 
sidered. What directions may be illustrated by a recent 
article by H. Jentgen “Kunstseide & Zellwolle” Novem- 
ber, 1936. 

Instead of using the pulp in the form of small square 
sheets a large continuous sheet from a large roll is used. 
Several of such rolls are set one above the other at the 
end of a long rather shallow iron tank through which the 
caustic solution circulates. The sheets of pulp are slowly 
run through this on a wire conveyor at a speed to allow 
full steeping of the pulp. At the exit end of the tank are 
sets of squeeze rollers which press the sheet to the proper 
degree of dampness which then passes slowly through the 
ager, still carried on the wire conveyor. At the exit of 
the ager are the crumbling machines, sometimes one. 
sometimes two. After crumbling the process proceeds 
again on the batch system, i. e., xanthing and dissolving. 


At first sight such a continuous operation would seem 
quite simple and it probably would be but for the fact 
that as the sheet of pulp enters the caustic solution pro- 
gressive shrinkage takes place and in order not to tear 
the sheet the conveyor must have a higher speed where 
the sheet enters, a slower speed where it leaves the caus- 
tic tank. One way of handling this condition was the 
suggestion to build the wire conveyor in sections and to 
progressively reduce the rate of travel of the sections 
Three sets of squeeze rolls at the end of the tank would 
also be necessary to prevent the possibility of rupturing 
the sheet, the first set acting largely as a carrier and 
drive, the second set giving a moderate squeeze while the 
third reduces the pulp to the final required condition of 
dampness. In passing through the ager a further shrink- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Eight New Uses for Cotton 


Washington, D. C.—Eight new uses of cotton will be 
encouraged under a program which seeks to divert surplus 
cotton from normal channels of trade to uses which will 
increase consumption, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

A program to encourage the use of cotton in highway 
construction throughout the country has been in opera- 
tion during the past year. 

The eight new uses include utilization of cotton fabric 
as: (1) A covering or membrane, either by itself or as a 
reinforcing material, for sides of irrigation, drainage, run- 
off, or other types of ditches; (2) a covering or membrane 
to reinforce fills or cuts for roads, highways, or other pur- 
poses; a protective covering for fruits or (3) a protection 
for hives of bees; (4) a protective covering for fruits or 
vegetables during growing, ripening, or curing processes; 
(5) a covering for shading or protecting tree seedlings or 
shrubs during critical periods of growth; (6) a portable 
covering, hood, or tent in connection with fumigating, 
spraying, or dusting fruits, vegetables, vines, trees, or 
plants; (7) a roof, outside covering material, or insulation 
in the construction of permanent or semi-permanent struc- 
tures: and (8) a membrane or reinforcing material in 
connection with the surfacing of airport runways, roads, 
bridges, paths, or walks. 

The cotton or cotton fabrics for the eight uses will be 
donated by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
onthe basis of applications made by Federal, State, or 
other Governmental agencies and to colleges, universities, 
and other non-profit organizations. 

The cotton diversion program is being conducted under 
the provisions of Section 32 of the amendments to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, approved in August, 1935, 
which makes available 30 per cent of annual customs re- 
ceipts for certain purposes, which include encouraging 
consumption of agricultural commodities by diverting 
them from normal channels of trade to new uses. The 
cotton diversion program is being supervised by the mar- 
keting section of the Division of Marketing and Market- 
ing Agreements. 

Under the program, 1,000 yards of untreated cotton 
fabric have already been furnished to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry to be used in fumigating young tobacco plants 
to lessen or prevent damage from blue mold and possibly 
other tobacco diseases. The fabric will be used as a 
chamber or covering to retain gaseous poisons applied at 
night. Also, 1,000 yards of treated cotton fabric have 
been supplied for similar use. Tests to determine the 
efficiency and economy of each type of fabric used will be 
conducted at Federal or State experimental stations in 
North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and perhaps in other 
places. 

In addition, 10,000 yards of an open mesh fabric are 
expected to be supplied within th enext few days to the 
Forest Service for use as a membrane in the temporary 
fixation of soil on sides of cuts and fills of roads and 
highways. The cotton fabric will be used to hold soil on 
the side slopes of roads between the time grains or grasses 
are sown and the time these grains or grasses take suffi- 
cient root to hold the soil in place. 

Through the co-operation of the Forest Service with the 
marketing section and in accordance with designs and 
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specifications made by the former agency, it is planned to 
utilize cotton fabrics as a roofing material for the entire 
structures and as a side wall and ceiling material for the 
porches on two buildings to be constructed in Missouri 
and two other buildings to be constructed in lowa for 
the soil conservation service. 

As far as is known, cotton fabric has never been used as 
a reinforcing material or membrane in surfacing airport 
runways. The use of cotton fabric for somewhat similar 
purposes is still novel and not customary in commercial 
practice. It is expected that about 45,000 square yards of 
cotton fabric will be used at Fort McClellan, Alabama, in 
connection with the surfacing of an airport runway. 

Approximately 8,500 bales of cotton were used in ex 
perimental highway construction during the summer of 
1936. This was evenly divided between two projects 
fabric binders for bituminous-surfaced roads and mats for 
curing concrete—both developed as new uses for cotton. 
This program is being conducted by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Public Roads and State Highway Departments. 

More than 6,166,500 square yards of cotton, equivalent 
to about 4,000 bales, were used by States in the fabric 
reinforcement program, enough for building 578 miles of 
new road. Between 4,000 and 4,500 bales of cotton were 
used in the construction of 89,500 mats for the concrete- 
curing project in 2 States. Both materials were made 
available to State highway departments by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, subject to performance 
reports. 


Sanforized Yardage Gains 92.5% During 
Quarter 


A 92.5 per cent increase in fabric yardage Sanforized- 
shrunk during the first quarter of 1937, compared with 
the same period in 1936, is made known by John C. Tur- 
rell, director of the Sanforizing division, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co. The gain, said to total several millions of yards, 
includes both cotton and linen fabrics. 

This large percentage of increase follows a 46 per cent 
gain for the whole of 1936. Fabrics for utility clothing, 
men’s sports slacks, piece goods, and women’s and chil- 
dren's ready-to-wear all showed percentage increases ap- 
proximately equal, Mr. Turrell states. 

The major contributing factor in this increase, Mr. 
Turrell stated, was the policy sponsoring widespread label! 
identification of merchandise which was put into action 
last July and is being constantly extended. This consisted 
of a far-reaching trade development program and a con- 
sistent advertising schedule in both trade and consumer 
publications. This program is being continued for the 
second six months of the year. | 


Receives Patent 

Charlotte, N. C.-John F. Lewis and Charles W. Mose- 
ley have been granted a patent on a stop motion for spin- 
ning frames in which the machine is stopped prior to 


doffing, while the ring rail is on its downpath. Messrs. 


Lewis and Moseley are both of Charlotte and the patent 
has been assigned to the R. H. Bouligny Company. 
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THE RIGHT LUBRICANT FOR 
Saddles, Rollers and Roll Stands 


@ Here is the lubricant many mills have adopt- 
ed for this job—Gulf Universal Oil. This quality 
oil possesses remarkable freedom from gum- 
ming characteristics or corrosive action on 
metal. It feeds properly through a wick feed 
saddle. When Gulf Universal Oil is used, con- 
sumption is at a minimum and operating difh- 
culties with these important parts are avoided. 

In Gulf’s broad line are a group of oils and 
greases which have been specially designed for 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


textile machinery. Gulf engineers, thoroughly 
familiar with all types of textile equipment, rec- 
ommend the lubricants which are exactly suited 
to each machine and moving part. Then they 
make it their business to see that the most efficient 
lubrication possible is attained. 

It costs you nothing extra to get this high 
type of lubrication service. Every user of Gulf 
lubricants—from Maine to Texas—can have 
the benefit of it. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Dainty Colors and Pretty Patterns 


Will 


Continuing our observations of cur- 
rent successes with the idea of future 
style guidance, we must bear in mind 
that it is the new things which are 
selling well today which are most cer- 
tainly booked for volume business next 
season. Every fashion tendency, n° 
matter what kind of merchandise it 
involves, rises to a peak of popularity 
and then descends into oblivion. From 


Swatch 1 


the moment it has risen to a certain 
height of acceptance until it has slid 
below approximately the same place 
in public esteem it is a money-maker 
The rapidity of this descent depends 
largely upon the skill with which it is 
merchandised. Therefere, a fashion 
which has had prommence over too 
long a period, or one which has been 
not wisely but too well promoted, is 
dangerous. All these things must be 
borne in mind when planning for the 
future. 

General style tendencies are one of 
the safest grounds upon which to base 
calculations. For example, sheer ma- 
terials of all kinds are now being fea- 


tured for wear at any hour of the day. 
Fashion is giving more importance to 
feminine clothes. “Dainty” colors and 
“pretty” patterns which were utterly 
lacking in style appeal a season or so 
ago are now the darlings of the mode. 


Old-Time Favorites 


Many manufacturers have stored 
away in the archives of their business 
scrapbooks of old fabrics. Get them 
out! You will find them a treasure 


Feature Fas 


house of rich suggestion as to what 
to make in this year of grace. 

The feeling expressed in many of 
these old fabrics is exactly right for 
the new styles. Widely-spaced bou- 
quets are, for example, one of the 
best-liked patterns of the present day. 
Exquisite ones are on record in files of 
old materials. Libraries and museums 
will serve as a rich source of inspira- 
tion for stylists and manufacturers 
who are not so fortunate as to possess 
private resources of this kind. Look 
carefully to the records of the period 
immediately following the Civil War. 
We have not yet nearly exhausted the 
inspiration of the epoch of “Gone 
With the Wind.” 


Crisp Sheers Are Newest 


The tendency toward romantic 
clothes has caused a renewed interest 
in crisp fabrics which can be counted 
on to carry over well into next season. 
Marquisette and mousseline weaves 
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rank high. In this connection the alert 
manufacturer will keep well in mind 
the possibilities of the new permanent 
crisp finish which withstands tubbing. 
Woven multi-colored stripes, shadow 
effects, crossbars and stripes formed 
from groups of narrow cords, all are 
good in conjunction with sheer 
grounds. The sensational success of 
the full-skirted gypsy dresses in the 
latest French collections has given 
fresh impetus to the popular interest 
in vivid—one might say violet 
stripes. This spectacular fashion is 
not confined to evening clothes. One 
finds it expressed in afternoon frocks 
where it is often discreetly modified 
by a combination with plain material. 
The fashion for sheers is not by any 
means confined to crisp fabrics. With 
chiffons rated so high, voiles are defi- 
nitely slated for big sales. The man- 
ufacturer who is out for the lion’s 
share of success in this field will watch 
closely the successes in silk chiffons 


ions 


and approximate them in next sea- 

son’s line. And don’t overlook the 

promotional value of anti-crush proc- 

ess! 


Tweed Weaves 


At the opposite extreme of fashion, 
but also booked for good business are 
cotton tweeds. The newest tendency 
is to make them flatter, giving less 
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prominence to slub yarns. This pro- 
duces greater elegance of appearance 
which appeals because it is new 

Stripes, so important in other types 
of materials, are also very good in 
tweeds. Wide block stripes in such 
combinations as brown, gray and mus- 
tard are outstanding. Chevrons can 
be counted upon to again appeal to 
many buyers, as can also diagonals 
and herringbones. Checks, on the other 
hand, are a type of design which the 
manufacturer will find it wisest to 
approach warily. There is a diversity 
of opinion as to whether or not they 
will prove a big selling item during 
the approaching season. 


Swatch 5 


The fabrics illustrated on this page 
are: No. 1, fine English voile, white 
with a lace design printed in red. 
No, 2, cotton georgette from Liberty, 
London, warm ivory ground printed 
in brown. No. 3, crinkled white or- 
gandie printed with outline cloud de- 
sign in red. No. 4, crisp sheer with 
open stripe very dark red with tiny 
white dots, suitable for town wear. 
No. 5, corduroy, which will keep right 
on being smart. 
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AMCO No. 
- 


CONSIDER THESE 
POINTS 


Better Spray 
Automatically Self-Cleaning 
(Both air and water nozzles) 

No Drip — No Feathering Down 
Improved Construction 
Maintains Full Capacity Delivery 
Eliminates Manual Cleaning Labor 
No Waste of Power 
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SELF-CLEANING ATOMIZER 


Like to-day’'s efficient aircraft engine, the Amco No. 4 Atomizer 
asks for no pampering! Accurate metal-to-metal joints fit like exhaust 
valves in their seats. Mixture of air and water is as precise as 
carburetor action. Metals used. like those in the engine, have proved 
their resistance to erosion, mechanical wear and corrosion. All 
working parts — permanently adjusted for efficiency — are enclosed 
in a rugged bronze body. 

Amco No. 4 eliminates manual cleaning labor! Every time it shuts 
off, both air and water nozzles are automatically cleaned. Rapid 
streamlined currents of induced air keep the nozzles free of lint and 
fly. Positive action prevents drip — feathering down. Its operation 
efficient and trouble-free through years of service, No. 4 is typical 
of the benefits enjoyed by owners of Amco Humidification systems. 
Write to-day —a specialist will visit your mill, without obligation. 
American Moistening Company, Providence, R. I. ... Boston... 
Atlanta . . . Charlotte. 


AMCO 


HUMIDIFICATION 


TAKE YOUR HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO A HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 


| 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Reply To “Thin Place” 


(Wants Advice on Thin Places) 
Editor: 

You can stop all thin places in your 28 pick cloth, in so 
far as the loom itself and you are concerned, but you 
cannot stop the thin places caused by bad filling and bad 
piecing up in the spinning room. 

See to it that all crank arms are tight to both the crank 
shaft and to the sword. 

Tighten all bolts that hold the swords to the lay. 

Tighten box backs to the sword and the other end to 
the lay. Be sure that the screws in the race plate holds it 
tight to the lay. 

Tighten all bolts in crank shaft boxes. Look to the 
rocker shaft and boxes—if worn, put in new boxes and 
turn the shaft part way round and push it to one side 
about one-half inch. 

Spread the bottom ends of swords as much as you can 
and tighten them well to the rocker shaft. 

Make certain that the cloth roll stands are tight to 
both the breast beam and the bottom girt. 

Go over the whole take-up; see that every gear is 
cleaned out and well oiled so that they will work quick 
and easy on their studs. 

Set the let-back pawl to turn back three teeth every 
time the filling fork operates. 

See that the filling fork rack is straight and is tight to 
the mouthpiece. Set the fork prongs so that the tines 
will enter the rack without touching anywhere. 

Turn loom to front center and have the fork prongs to 
go through the rack just far enough to raise the fork loop 
14” above snake head. 

Throw the shuttle to the battery end and turn the loom 
so that the filling cam will be at its highest point, then 
set the goose neck so that it is in close proximity but not 
quite touching the lizard. 

Now throw the shuttle to the left hand box and turn 
loom to front center and set the filling cam so that the 
snake head will go under the fork loop with the slightest 
turn of the crank shaft upward. 

See that the starting rod finger and the let back con- 
nections are in correct position and tight. 

Now engage the fork loop with the snake head and 
throw the shuttle to the battery end. See to it that the 
bunter on the lay is not worn round and that it is tight to 
the lay. 

Set the battery latch so that the bunter will hit it 
plumb. 

Set transferer so that you can just barely move the 
shuttle up and down the least bit when the crank shaft is 
on extreme front center. 


See that the bobbin support is in the correct position 
to hold the bobbin but not so high as to interfere with 
the turning of the battery. 

Be sure that the battery does not bind anywhere but 
turns freely all the way round. 

Set the shuttle feeler so that it will protect safely but 
no more. 

Be sure that the shuttle goes home in each box and 
that it does not rebound. 

Be certain that the shuttle eye will thread easily but 
will not come out. 

There are a few other things that I could mention, but 
they are not of as great importance as the above. 

If you will set all of your looms that is on this 28 pick 
cloth as above directed and keep them in that condition 
you will have no more thin places, except as above mer- 
tioned. Geo. W. C. CHAPMAN. 


What Is Standard Twist? 


Editor: 

Will some reader give a rule to find the standard twist 
in yarn? 

We are making some 36s filling and the weaver says 
that the twist should be 18% turns per inch. 


Reply To “New Dobby” 
(Wants Reed for Dobby Weave) 


Editor: 


‘“‘New Dobby” asks for a reed to weave a certain pat- 
tern of cloth and gives measurements with the number of 
ends in each space. 

In taking those measurements, you must have used an 
ordinary carpenter’s rule, for the ends do not tally ex- 
actly, but is near enough to determine what dent reed is 
needed, and the way I figure it, a 37.5 dent reed is the 
one to use. 


Taking the 4%” twill containing 15 ends means that 


there is 8 15=-120 ends in one inch of this weave. 

To find the dents per inch in the reed for this proceed 
thus: 119—3—39.66, then 39.66 .95=—37.67 or 3.75. 
Then the 44” space plain weave with 10 ends show that 
there are 80 ends to the inch in this for 8« 10—80. Now 
use the same rule as above except that we divide by 2 
instead of 3. 79—-2=-—-39.33, then 39.33 & .95—37.36 or 
practically 37.5. 

Now, in figuring the 3/16” space plain weave contain- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


TRENDS — As indicated by recent orders for 
Universal Winding equipment, the following trends 
are becoming increasingly significant. 


TOWARD LARGER FILLING BOBBINS 


When changing from one type of 
shuttle to another (possibly to 
accommodate flat bobbins), many 
mills are replacing the 8” bobbin 
attachment on the No. 90 Winder 
with the 9 1,2” attachment for silk 
and rayon. The longer bobbin, 
holding more yarn, reduces the 
number of bobbins, saves handling 
cost at the winder, and increases 
running time in the loom. Where 
bobbins are wound for automatic 
looms, the Bunch Builder is used 
on the winder to reduce waste at the 


loom. 


UNIVERSAL 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE 


TOWARD 3°30' TAPER FOR SILK CONES 


Particularly for hard-twist yarns, 
there has been a change from 5°57’ 
taper to 3°30’ in order to prevent 
the yarn from drawing in or rolling 
on the bare package at the start of 
the winding. Lately mills have be- 
come interested in the 3°30’ taper 
for all winding, since there is, an 
increase in production due to the 
larger average diameter of the 
package. And because there is less 
variation in the taper, the yarn 
speed is more uniform from tip to 


base of cone. 


AUTOMATIC VISIBLE COUNTER 


This counter, developed for winding 
thread, has two sets of dials. One 
shows at all times the exact yardage 
on the package. A partly filled 
package without knots may be re- 
moved when an end breaks and 
marked with the exact yardage it 
contains. The other set of dials 
indicate at the start the required 
yardage and turn backward toward 
‘*00000"’, at which point the spindle 
is stopped automatically. 


SENSITIVE SIZING MECHANISM — Designed for winding silk or rayon on the 
No. 50 machine, this new development stops the spindle at a predetermined diam- 
eter of the package, without any pressure being exerted by a thread guide against 
the outer layers of yarn. The traverse frame back lifts one end of the stopping 
lever with almost a feather touch, bringing the other end into contact with the 
stopping wheel. This wheel raises the traverse frame dog segment, disconnecting 
the driving pulleys; at the same time, the brake is applied. There is a quick adjust- 
ment on the sizing mechanism for approximate size of the package, and a quick- 
setting vernier adjustment for the exact size. 


Write nearest office for new bulletins on No. 50 Winder, No. 90 Winder, and Roto-Coner 


SPRINGFIELD 


UTICA 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


N 
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Personal News 


]. C. Farmer has accepted a position as general super- 
intendent of Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, N. C. He was 
formerly with Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Fiel- 
dale, Va. 


W. L. Whisnant, popular representative of Stodghill & 
Co., sizing compounds, has moved from Gaffney, S. C., to 
Concord, N. C. He will continue to call on the mills of 
the South as usual. 


Allen J. Mercher, of the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, sails soon for an extended European trip on 
the Queen Mary. 

Mr. Mercher will visit England and the Continent, 
combining both business and pleasure, and expects to be 
gone for about two months. 


Walter S. Montgomery, president of Spartan and Star- 
tex Mills, Tucapau, S. C., and treasurer of the Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company, has been elected to the board 
of Converse College, woman’s college here. |. Choice 
Evins, of the Cliffton Manufacturing Company, is chair- 
man of the board. The school was founded and named 
for Dexter E. Converse, Southern pioneer textile execu- 
tive. 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES © 
: 
: 


Reduces lubrication 
cost and insures longer life of machinery. Will not 
corrode bearings. 

Won't spatter or “throw off” and stain goods. 
Easily spotted out. 

Withstands heat and will not thin out. Easy to 
apply. 

Write for catalog. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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J. C. Stroud, formerly with the Edna Mills, Reidsville, 
N. C., is now superintendent of Marlboro Mill No. 5 at 


Bennettsville, S. C. 


John A. Boland Wins Textile Award At N. C. 
State College 


John A. Boland, of Burlington, who has been awarded 
the medal presented annually by the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, to the North Carolina State 
College senior who attains the highest proficiency in the 
Textile School. 

This medal is awarded only to Textile schools of rec- 
ognized standing which meet 
rigid requirements specified 
by the National Association. 

During his four years as a 
Textile student at North 
Carolina State College, Mr. 
Boland has won many schol- 
astic honors, having been 
elected to membership in Phi 
Kappa Phi, national honor 
society, and Sigma Tau Sig- 
ma, Textile honor society. 

Mr. Boland has accepted 
a position with the Burling- 
ton Mills at Burlington. 

This medal will be pre- 
sented to Mr. Boland during 
the commencement exercises at North Carolina State 
College by George T. Bostic, assistant superintendent of 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, at Hanes. Mr. Bostic 
received the same honor when he graduated from the 
State College Textile School in 1923. 


John 8S. Boland 


Howard E. Coffin Marries 


Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the board of Southeast- 
ern Cottons, Inc., has married Miss Gladys Baker, of 
New York. The bride, as a writer, has been a special 
correspondent for the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance and had interviewed many of the leading figures of 
Europe, including Mussolini, Kemal Ataturk, and others. 


B. H. Camp of Clemson Wiss Colorist Award 


Clemson, S. C.—B. H. Conus of Chesnee, S. C., has 
been given the Textile Colorist 1937 award for outstand: 
ing work in textile chemistry and dyeing at Clemson Tex- 
tile School. This award is given each year and is based 
on scholastic record. 


Record Cotton Crop for British Empire 

Manchester, Eng.—British eniaiei cotton production, 
excepting India, exceeded all previous records during 
1936, says the annual report of the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association. 

Production amounted to 752,800 bales, of which the 
Uganda protectorate was responsible for the biggest share 
the Soudan being a good second. In most other territo- 
ries, the report says, climatic conditions were far from 
good and poor crops were harvested. 


scants 
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New Flamenol Cable Introduced By General 
Electric 


A new synthetic insulating compound has been recently 
introduced commercially by the General Electric Com- 
pany under the trade name Flamenol. While similar to 
rubber in its characteristics, it contains no rubber and 
will not support combustion. 

Termed the most radical cable development in the last 
25 years, Flamenol is said to be entirely different from 
any insulation previously available. In addition to being 
non-combustible it is highly resistant to moisture, acids, 
alkalies and oils, and has excellent ageing characteristics 
and is strong mechanically, according to the makers. 

The properties of Flamenol are such that it can be 
made a very soft and flexible compound, or made to be 
one with celluloid-like rigidity. It can be put into solu- 
tion for coating or impregnating, and can be compounded, 
filled, calendered, and extruded in much the same fashion 
as rubber. 

Flamenol-insulated cable is recommended by the man- 
ufacturer for power and control circuits at 600 volts and 
less, and for operation at a maximum copper temperature 
of 60 C. It is well adapted to machine-tool wiring, 
switchboard wiring, and battery and coil leads. Flamenol! 
has a permanently smooth finish and foreign materials do 
not readily adhere to its surface. It is available in a va- 
riety of colors for circuit tracing. For most applications 
Flamenol is used without any protective finish, such as 
braid, lead or armor. It is said that only where the cable 
will be subjected to extreme mechanical abuses such a 
finish is necessary. 


Superintendent Robert F. Gardner and Wife 
Killed By Hit-Run Driver 


Robert F, Gardner, 63, superintendent of the Klumac 
Mills in Salisbury, N. C., and his wife were struck and 
killed by a speeding automobile as they stepped from 
their car in Gastonia, N. C. 

The accident occurred about 9:30 on the night of 
June 6th. Mr. Gardner died in a Gastonia hospital about 
11 o'clock and Mrs. Gardner an hour later. 

Mr. Gardner’s death was attributed to a fractured skull 
and Mrs. Gardner’s to internal injuries. Both Mr. Gard- 
ner, who formerly served as superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Mills in Bessemer City, and Mrs. Gardner 
born in Cleveland County, N. C. 

The driver of the car has not yet been found. 


were 


Coming Textile Events 


JUNE 10 


Southern Textile Association Associate Members 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
at 8:00 P. M. 


June 11-12 
Southern Textile Association annual meeting, at 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
JUNE 25-26 


Piedmont Section, American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, summer outing at Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C. 
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The Use of 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


is the Surest way to 


ECONOMY 


of Operation! 


Hundreds of Mill Operators 
know from experience that 


MEANS 


ORIGINAL GENUINE 


J? REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


and that the name 


SENUING 
ele 


on 


Vt aT OFF 


HARNESS STRAPS 
MEANS 


2 to 5 times Longer Wear. 
Fewer reports of “Harness Down.” 
Fewer “Seconds” 


in Materials. 


Greater NET PROFITS! 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES COMPANY 


617$Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers 
of Belting and Textile Leathers 
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Problem 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ing 8 ends it does not come out so well, which is the rea- 
son I think you used a very crude rule to take your meas- 
urements with. With 8 ends in a 3/16” space there 
would be approximately 42% ends per inch, which is out 
of proportion to the others. If there was 42% ends to 
the inch there, it would take a 39.42 dent reed. Now, if 
there were only 40 ends to the inch in that space (and | 
think that is the number) we could make it harmonize 
somewhat better with the others, considering the ends as 
40 we will find the reed thus: 39139, then 39.95 
=3705. 


If I was called on to produce such a cloth, | would use 
a 37.5 dent reed and draw in the ends as follows: For 
the 3/16” plain weave with 8 ends, I would place them 1 
end in a dent, the 4” plain weave, 2 ends per dent, the 
Ve” twill weave, 3 ends per dent, the next '” plain 
weave, 2 ends per dent, then the 3/16” plain weave, 1 end 
per dent. The two ends that you say are very close to- 
gether, | would draw in one dent, which completes the 
pattern. “GREEN VILLE.” 


Reply to “Elbow Drive” 
(What Solution To Right Angle Drive?) 


Editor: 


In my opinion a belt drive would be the best way to 
connect the non-parallel shafts in the question asked by 
“Elbow Drive.” 

In order to find the exact spot to place the guide pul- 
leys, you must first determine where you will place the 
driving and driven pulleys on the two shafts. 

The guide pulleys must be placed so that the active 
part of their surfaces will be tangent to planes passing 
through the centers of the faces of the driving and driven 
pulleys at the intersection of these planes. 

You mentioned that the driven shaft must pull 4% 
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H. P. but did not give R. P. M. of the driving shaft, nor 
the diameter of the pulleys you expect to use; for that 
reason I cannot give you any figures as to the size of the 
belt necessary. 


Change of Trumpets? 
Editor: 

We will soon be going on finer counts of yarn, and it 
will be necessary to change the weight of the card sliver 
from 64 grains to 40 grains per yard. 

We now have on our drawing a draft of about 6 with 
six doublings at the back. 

We will continue on with this same draft in the draw- 


ing, and I would like to know if it will be necessary to 
change our trumpets? ‘““TRUMPET.” 


Hilton Awarded Medal At Clemson College By 
N. A.C. M. 


Robert E. Hilton, of New Brookland, S. C., has been 
awarded the 1937 medal given by the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. This medal is given each 
year to the senior who has attained the highest scholastic 
record in textile engineering. In recommending a student 
for this award the faculty of Clemson Textile School takes 
into consideration not only the record made in textile 
subjects but in all related subjects which the student has 
taken during the four years at Clemson. 


Camp Receives Textile Colorist Award 


B. H. Camp, of Chesnee, S. C., has been given the Tex- 
tile Colorist 1937 award for outstanding work in textile 
chemistry and dyeing at Clemson Textile School. This 
award is given each year and is based on scholastic rec- 
ord. Mr. Camp was an honor student in high school, an 
honor student in junior college, and attained the highest 
scholastic record in textile chemistry and dyeing at Clem- 
son, 


Cc. B. ller, Greenville, 8S. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


Dependable, Umform High Qualty 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weavers Friend” | 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The New Features of the X Model Loom 


That Made It Run So Smoothly 


> 
THe Mlipoen FEATURP! 


Of the Progress We Have Made 
in Loom Building in 2 Years 
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No Signed Agreement Required 


HE Supreme Court said, in its decision up- 

holding the constitutionality of the law: 

The act does not compel agreements between employers 
and employees: It does not compel any agreement what- 
ever. 

The New York Times calls attention to the 
fact that the National Labor Relations Board, 
which administers the Wagner Act, has previous- 
ly expressed the same opinion. While the board 
has held that true collective bargaining requires 
‘‘a serious intent to adjust differences and to 
reach an acceptable common ground,” it has also 
ruled: 

lt is not requisite to collective bargaining that an 
agreement should actually be achieved. 

The case in which the National Labor Board 
announced the above ruling is particularly inter - 
esting at this time. Jeffery-De Witt Insulator 
Company had been actively engaged in collective 
bargaining with Local No. 455 of the United 
Brick and Clay Workers. The union presented 
three demands involving seniority, the closed 
shop and the check-off system. It was unyield- 
ing in its insistence that these demands be grant- 
ed. The company was equally firm in its refusal 
to meet the union’s terms. In these circum- 
stances the Labor Board held that “as long as 
this impasse continued, the respondent (that is, 
the company) might have been justified in re- 
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fusing to meet with the committee (of the 
union ), on the basis that no agreement was pos- 
sible.” (See 1 N.L.R. B. 618.) 

In view of the position taken by the Labor 
Board itself, as well as the Supreme Court’s in- 
terpretation of the Wagner law, it is evident that 
the conclusion of a signed agreement between 
employer and employee is not an essential con- 
dition of collective bargaining. When a strike 
is called in an attempt to force the signing of an 
agreement, it is called for a purpose above and 
beyond what is required by the Wagner Act. 

We have yet to find any statement upon the 
part of the United States Supreme Court or any 
labor board which even suggests that any signed 


agreement is required. 


The officials of a mill must meet with their 
employees or their representatives and consider 
any demands or requests, but even though they 
are granted, there is no reason whatever to sign 
any agreement or put anything in writing. 


Influx of Garment Plants 


HE South desires and will welcome legitimate 

industries, but we are somewhat dubious 
about the recent influx of garment manufactur- 
ing plants into this section. 

The Governor of New Jersey has been referred 
to as standing guard over New Jersey’s reputa- 
tion as a haven for “runaway sweatshops from 
New York,” and as practically all of the many 
garment manufacturing plants now being estab- 
lished in the South are coming from New York 
City, we are wondering if the South is not be- 
coming the real haven. 

From the locations of several of these new 
plants have come reports of low wages and long 
hours. There have also been reports of paying 
very low wages to “learners’’ and then discharg- 
ing them in favor of other “learners.” 

The garment manufacturing industry is so 
closely akin to cotton manufacturing that it will 
be easy for the public mind to confuse the two 
and for cotton manufacturing to share the blame 
for sweatshop conditions in these garment plants. 

There is so little heavy or fixed equipment in 
a garment manufacturing plant, that most of 
them can be moved overnight and the experi- 
ences of Connecticut and New Jersey have been 
that many of them take advantage of their em- 
ployees and that when called to account for low 
wages or long hours, load their equipment upon 
a few trucks and move to some other locality. 

There have recently been so many reports of 
the movement of New York garment plants to 
the South that we have become suspicious. 

Some of these plants are doubtless legitimate 
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and intend to be permanent, but the experiences 
of New Jersey and Connecticut lead us to believe 
that many are fly-by-night propositions which 
hope to profit for a few months from low wages 
and long hours and then disappear when local 
sentiment is aroused against them. 

The textile industry of the South should dis- 
claim any relationship with these new garment 
plants except such as are known to be legitimate 
and permanent and avoid being given any of the 
blame for their actions. 


Lack Energy for Silk Cultivation 


A WRITER recently made the following com- 
ment: 

Silkworms can be cultivated in the United States as 
well as in other countries, but the tedious, exacting, and 


hardly profitable hand labor of unwinding the cocoons 
does not appeal to American laborers. 


The truth is that the low wage scale of Japan 
and China make the unwinding of cocoons in this 
country unprofitable unless we adopt similar 
wage scales and rather than take that course we 
prefer to let the Orientals do the work. 


Another Teacher Active in 
Communism 


Ae SMEDLEY, a former Colorado school 
teacher, has led a communist movement in 
Northwestern China which is said to have been 
joined by a quarter million armed men. 

The communist movement was signalized by 
a sudden outburst of communist flags. Chinese 
papers were filled with exhortations. Radio sta- 
tions launched an intensive campaign to spread 
the red gospel. 

Wherever there is a communist movement 
there seems to be teachers in the forefront and 
it also appears that there are plenty of other 
teachers who, while holding their jobs, seem to 
be active in an effort to breed other communists. 


Lace Manufacturing 


Oe thing which the textile industry of the 
South has been rather slow about adopting 
has been lace manufacturing. 

A report of a lace manufacturing company in 
Pennsylvania showed that their earnings last 
year, after deducting preferred dividend require- 
ments, were equal to $5.24 per common share 
against $3.54 in 1935. Net profit was $578,811 
as compared with $396,881 in 1935. 
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Sauce For The Gander 


A REPORT of the Judiciary Committee of the — 
U.S. House of Representatives in January, 
1936, said: 


“There are in the United States individuals and or- 
ganizations whose regular business is furnishing for large 
fees strong-arm men and thugs in almost any numbers 
to take part in labor controversies. It is a business which, 
according to information given the Committee, is not 
tolerated in any other country. 


Citizens of Detroit, Michigan, recently issued 
a statement which said in part: 


Workers should be protected by a Federal law from 
the threats and assaults of imported organizers, agitators 
and labor racketeers, hired by unions. Detroit is swarm- 
ing with such people, obstructing and interfering with 
the rights of peaceful workers. 

In the Flint strike, about half of the men who were 
sitting down in Chrysler and General Motors were from 
Ohio—never worked for General Motors in their lives: 
were hired to come up and handle this job. 


Citizens of Detroit, remembering the old 
adage, ‘““What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander,” feel that if the transportation oi 
strike breakers is to be outlawed there should be 
a similar restriction against strike makers. How- 
ever, no such action is expected from Congress. 


How It Began 


N his illustrated column ‘How It Began,”’ 

Paul B. Berdanier, says: 

“Cotton, known from time immemorial to the 
orientals, is first mentioned by Herodotus, Greek 
historian, in 445 B. C. ‘The people of India,’ 
he wrote, ‘possess a kind of plant which, instead 
of fruit, produces a wool... better .. . than 
that of sheep: of this the Indians make then 
clothes.’ 

“In 1798, the wife of Samuel Slater, a woolen 
yarn manufacturer of Providence, R. IL., success- 
fully experimented with twisting thread from 
cotton yarn, instead of wool. This led her hus- 
band, that same year, to start manufacturing the 
first commercial cotton thread. 


The Farmer And Union Labor 


Ae organized labor wonders why it has such 
difficulty in effecting any favorable alliance 
with the farmers! ‘There is a great gulf beween 
the farmer and the laborite: the farmer is a res- 


pecter of property rights and will shed his blood 
in defense of these rights; the latter is contemp- 
tous of property rights and will shed the other 
fellow’s blood in justification of his own law- 
lessness. 


—Daily Independent, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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Mill News Items 


GLEN Raven, N. C.—Officials of the Glen Raven Cot- 
ton Mills are ready to go ahead with the erection of an 
addition to the present plant. 


Newserry, S. C.—At Oakland Mill work has begun 
on the construction of granite walls between the houses 
on Fair avenue to prevent erosion and the company plans 
a program of general repairs for the Oakland Mill village. 


ENKA, N. C.—Construction work on the $50,000 filter 
plant and spray pond for the American Enka Corporation 
is progressing rapidly, according to Reed & Abee, Inc., 
Asheville, which has the contract. 


CorDELE, GA.—According to Fred Sutcliffe, superin- 
tendent of the newly opened Crisp Hosiery Mill, the mill 
will begin operating on two shifts. In addition promise 
of immediate shipment of five more new hosiery machines 
has been received. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Joseph A. Sacks interests of 
New York have sold the buildings and machinery of the 
Hickory Hosiery Mills Company of Hickory to Carl V. 
Cline, hosiery manufacturer of Hickory, it was disclosed 
following the filing of the deed at Newton, N. C. 

The plant employs 300 persons and is the oldest mill 
in the Hickory area, having been started more than 20 
years ago. 

The Sacks interests will continue to operate the mills 
until July Ist. Mr. Cline has not decided what disposi- 
tion he will make of the plant, although it is stated he 
will continue to operate the mills, following some im- 
provements in equipment. 

The Hickory mill was incorporated in 1906 with a 
capital of $200,000. It operates 293 machines on men’s 
and children’s seamless hosiery and anklets, and sells to 
jobbers. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The reorganization program of 
Drayton Mills, manufacturers of print cloths and other 
fine constructions, here, under Section 77-B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and a provision for the increase of the capital 
stock from $600,000 of $100 par value shares to $1,700,- 
000 of $20 par value shares, were approved by stockhold- 
ers at a meeting here on June Ist. The stock change ts a 
part of the 77-B reorganization plan. 

Deering, Milliken & Co., the principal creditor, will 
accept $1,250,000 in new common stock for an equa! 
amount of the plant debt due the firm and carry the bal- 
ance as an open obligation under the plan, provided (1) 
preferred stockholders surrender their stock on which ac- 
cumulated dividends are due and accept new common 
stock in exchange, and (2) common stockholders accept 
new common stock on the basis of 40 per cent of their 
present holdings. 

The reorganization program is to be presented next to 
Federal Judge C. C. Wyche here on June 8th for the 
court's final approval. 

Treasurer J. T. Wardlaw said that a large majority of 
the stockholders were represented at the meeting. 
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Mill News 


Monroe, N. C.—Officials of the Monroe Full-Fashion- 
ed Hosiery Company announced recently construction of 
a new building at Monroe had been let to P. H. Pinnex of 
Gastonia on a low bid of $24,730. 


ALABAMA City, ALa.—One hundred and forty-three 
mercury vapor lamps have been installed in the new 
slasher department of the local plant of the Dwight Man- 
ufacturing Company. The lights were supplied by the 
Electric Vapor Lamp Company. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Directors of the Mount Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills declared a dividend of $3.50 a share on 
the 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, payable June 
18th to stockholders of record June 8th. A dividend otf 
$2.50 a share was paid in June last year. 

Rock Hii, S. C.—Announcement is made by an offi- 
cial of the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co. that the 
new boiler at the plant which has been installed at a cost 
of $75,000 will be ready for use soon. This project has 
been under way for approximately two months. Robert 
& Co., of Atlanta, Ga., textile and industrial engineers 
and architects, had charge of the work. This additional 
equipment was necessary attributed to the fact that the 
boilers which have been supplying the plant have been 


overloaded, W. T. Jenkins, general manager of the Rock 


Hill Printing & Finishing Co., stated. 

Marion, N. C.—In the brick building on West Hen- 
derson street, which was formerly occupied by the Lake 
City Hosiery Mill, the McMaid Hosiery Mill, recently 
organized here by L. Reid McCurry & Son, is being open- 
ed up. As the initial equipment, about 42 automatic 
knitting machines with auxiliary equipment are being in- 
stalled. It was announced here this week that operations 
on the basis of approximately 3,000 dozen pairs of hose 
per week will be started as soon as arrangements can be 
completed, probably within the next two or three weeks. 
Mr. McCurry was formerly an official of the McPar Hos- 
iery Mill. 

NEWBERRY, 5. C.—-The Kendall Company has planned 
extensive improvements at Mollohon Mill and work has 
begun with Potter & Shackleford, of Greenville, contract- 
ors. The work will cost approximately $60,000 and will 
require about eight months to complete. 

The plans include the building of three large brick 
warehouses at the plant, the remodeling of the mill on 
the interior, with new stairs on the exterior, new toilets, 
reroofing the mill with tar and gravel roofing and installa- 
tion of freight elevator. 

Two large residences for overseers will be constructed 
and all houses in the village are to be painted on the in- 
terior and exterior. 

It is also understood that the company has under con- 
sideration the building of a number of new residences at 
Mollohon and Oakland Mill to house additional em- 
ployees. 
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Economy plus Efficiency 


WHALEBONE 
LEATHER BELTING 


A high speed, general utility waterproof 
belt for regular drives made in all widths 
from first quality packer steer hides. 


Every delivery of Whalebone is factory 
tested assuring positive drive control, 
perfect balance, high coefficient of fric- 


tion and minimum stretch. 


Today is the time to investigate the 
power saving features of W halebone 
leather belt. Address the makers for 


further information. 


CHARLOTTE EATHER 
BELTING c ™MPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. : 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc 
328 West Water St SYRACUSE. WW. Y 
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Co-ordination In Costume 


And Action Makes the Show! 


A good chorus makes a good show, but what makes a good 
chorus? Uniformity or coordination in both costume and 
action! 

An array of your packages on the counter or shelves of your 
dealers should be like a good chorus—uniform in color or 
design, appealing to the eye and compelling to the purse. 


“Co-ordinated Packaging” can actually increase your sales 
and actually decrease the cost of the packaging itself. Let us 
coordinate your box or carton, counter or window display, ship- 
ping container, etc., by giving them a distinctive style and 
identity. 


= 


May our Art Department submit designs without obligation? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


CLEANSER 
Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


Mill floors scrubbed with Mi-Cleanser 
and dried with the Denison Squeegee 
stay hard and smooth. 


You can add many years to the life of 
your floors by using these products. 
Order the following today: 


a 
1 Mi-Cleanser No. 36. 


1 Model M-2 Denison Squeegee. 
ESTABLISHED iets 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


The 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, 8. C. Lowell, Masa. 
Harold P. Goller Francis B. Boyer 
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48 Textile Students Graduate At N. C. State 
College 


The awarding of medals and prizes on Saturday night, 
June 5th, will start the 1937 commencement exercises at 
North Carolina State College. At that time the medal 
annually by the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers to the Textile student who has attained the highest 
proficiency in the graduating class will be presented to 
John A. Boland, of Burlington, by George T. Bostic, as- 
sistant superintendent of P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
at Hanes, N. C. Mr. Bostic received the same honor 
upon his graduation from the State College Textile School 
in 1923. 


Sunday night, June 6th, Dr. F. L. Blanton, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Wilmington, N. C., will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class. 

Monday, June 7th, will be observed as Alumni Day 
and many prominent mill men are expected to spend that 
day on the State College campus mingling with college 
friends of bygone days. 

Monday night, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and former president of An- 
tioch College, will deliver the address to the graduating 
class. | 

Following the address by Dr. Morgan, degrees will be 
awarded to the 48 young men listed below who have 
completed the prescribed work in the Textile School, and 
it was announced by Dean Thomas Nelson that every 
Textile student in the graduating class had been placed 
in a textile position. 

Bachelor of Science in Textile Manufacturing: J. S. 
Allen, North Wilkesboro; W. C. Ariail, Jr., Charlotte; 
T. E. Barrow, Farmville; E. W. Blackwood, Swepson- 
ville; C. E. Boger, Jr., Concord; W. M. Carlisle, Rahway, 
N. J.; W. B. Chalk, Morehead City; N. M. Dalrymple, 
Jonesboro; Marshall Dilling, Jr., Gastonia; A. M. Guil- 
let, Jr., Charlotte; C. E. Johnson, Liberty; F. S. Martin, 
Henderson; H. M. Middleton, Warsaw; T. R. Moir, 
Walkertown; J. O. Neikirk, Charlotte; M. B. Payne, 
Kannapolis; H. G. Perry, Wallace; J. C. Stepp, Hickory: 
EK. H. Warren, Kernersville; H. L. Wilder, Pampa, Tex.; 
Thad Yelton, Shelby. 

Bachelor of Science in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing: 
L. N. Brown, Charlotte; E. B. Elam, Jr., High Point: 
J. A. Feather, Jr., New Bedford, Mass.; J. W. Furr, High 
Point; W. R. Garrett, Rockingham; BE. 3. Horney, 
Greensboro; E. Jaskwhich, Kenosha, Wis.; J. W. Ogle- 
tree, Roanoke Rapids; E. J. Phibbs, High Point; R. E. 
Rettew, Altamahaw; Jack Schandler, Asheville; R. H. 
Teeter, Charlotte; T. S. Waller, Raleigh- et C. Ware, 
W ilson: J. Johnson, New Bedford, Mass. 


Master of Science in Textile Chemistry’ and Dyeing: 
R. ‘T. Clarke, Anderson, S. C. 


Bachelor of Science in Weaving and Designing: J. A. 
Boland, Burlington; E. H. Curtis, Climax; R. W. Dunn, 
Rocky Mount; Peter Ihrie, Jr., Rock Hill, S. C.; James 
McKimmon, Raleigh; R. H. Martin, Apex; W. H. Under- 
hill, Wendell. 


Bachelor of Science in Textile Management; J. W.. 
Barnes, Wilson; C. W. Cockman, Rockingham; A. F 
Fox, Troutman; E. J. Heilman, Phoenixville, Pa. 
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Anderson Appointed By Seydel Chemical Co. 


The Seydel Chemical Company announces the appoint- 
ment of Alexander W. Anderson as its Eastern represen- 
tative. 

Mr. Anderson resides at 10 Milton avenue, Edgewood, 
R. I., and is extensively known throughout the country as 
an expert on textile matters. 


Soluol Corp. Moves To New Quarters 


Soluol Corporation, manufacturers of textile oils and 
chemicals, will shortly move from its present location at 
123 Georgia Avenue, Providence, R. I., to new quarters 
at 225 Chapman Street, Providence, R. I. 

The new building, recently purchased by a subsidiary 
holding company, is a modern, fireproof, four-story, brick 
and concrete structure, and will provide additional space 
necessary for increased production requirements. 

Alterations and installment of new additional equip- 
ment are already well under way, and it is expected that 
the new plant will be in full operation about June 10th. 


S. M. Beattie Re-elected President of C. M. A. of 
South Carolina 


S. Marshall Beattie, of Greenville, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at the closing session of the annual convention in 
High Hampton, N. C. 

William P. Jacobs, of Clinton, secretary-treasurer, and 
\ .F. McKissick, of Greenville, first vice-president, were 
also returned to office. 

\ new office of second vice-president was created, and 
Walter S. Montgomery, of Spartanburg, elected to it. 

The executive board was named as follows: F. W. 
Symmes, of Greenville; W. P. Hamrick, of Columbia; 
]. A. Chapman, Jr., of Spartanburg; W. A. Moorehead, 
of Goldville; George M. Wright, of Great Falls: M. P. 
Orr, of Anderson; Elliott W. Springs, of Lancaster, and 
J. C. Self, of Greenwood. 

All past presidents are also members, in addition to the 
following honorary members: Ellison A. Smyth, of Bal 
four, N. C.; A, F. McKissick, of Greenville; and J. E. 
Sirrine, of Greenville. 

The 1938 convention site was not selected. 

Nominations were made by a committee headed by W. 
P. Hamrick, of Columbia. Other committee reports were 
heard from T. M. Marchant and T. Frank Watkins. leg- 
islative; R. E. Henry, public relations; Carl R. Cunning- 
ham, manager of the traffic department, of which Captain 
Smyth is chairman; and F. W. Symmes, auditing. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., spoke during the sessions. 

The Association passed a resolution calling on the 
South Carolina Representatives and Senators to oppose 
the Black-Connery Bill in its present form. 

President Beattie will enter upon his sixth term and 
Secretary-Treasurer Jacobs his seventh. 

Approximately 150 officials, representing about three- 
fourths of the Palmetto textile mills, were present for the 
final session. 
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SELLING AGENTS for New York.—Trading in cotton gray goods last week 
was slow, sales amounting to 10 per cent of production. 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS Quotations held fairly steady and some constructions 
= : strengthened. On some of the heavy goods for industrial 
= uses, price revisions were made in line with declines on 
—— other types of goods. 
Fine yarn gray cloths were slightly firmer due to the 
2 fact a number of mills have shut down and others have 
2 curtailed production sharply. A fair business was done 
= Deering Milliken & Co. on fancy shirtings and dress goods for the 1938 spring 
season. 
Incorporated Demand for finished cotton goods was somewhat better. 
Warm weather speeded the movement of goods in whole- 
= 79-83 Leonard St. sale markets but did not lead to much buying in primary 
: markets. Colored yarn cottons were steady. Prices on 
= New York sheets were a trifle easier. Most mills making domestic 
5 are comfortably sold ahead. 
3 , Despite sluggish trade, prices on many of the print 
= 
= 330 West Adams Street, Chicago cloth constructions are starting to show a strengthening 
: tendency. This situation is the the more remarkable 
= when it is recalled that prices easied off during weeks of 
3 comparatively active trading, whereas mos tof the firm- | 
= ness that developed in the last few days came not as the 
: result of an increase in business but in the wake of the 
= g”* general belief that mills are moving into a period of high 
= Cc U R R A N & BA R RY costs and that selling goods at current prices for distant 
deliveries may result in losses. 
320 Broadway Rayon dress goods sold in fair volume at steady prices. 
The scarcity of rayon yarns continued due to the fact that 
: New York, N. Y. two plants have been closed by labor trouble. Business 
3 on silk full-fashioned hosiery improved. 
5 More business was booked on cotton underwear. 
= New business in wool goods was light but mills con- 
: tinued busy on old contracts. Burlap markets were quiet. 
= Domestic Export 
M E R te H A N D I S I N c Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s . 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s__ 
| oshua L. Baily & Co. Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 64 
fs 10-12 Thomas St New York Gray goods, 39-in.., 80x80s 87% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 
Brown sheetings, standard 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s ' 8% | 
[pceccecsesscsososeccsseosssosossesoes Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10% - 
Dress ginghams 16 
Staple ginghams | 12 
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Selling Agents 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Open production available for de- 
livery this month and next is cropping out among yarn 
mills whose spokesmen claimed a few weeks ago that 
their sources were booked solid for three or four months 
ahead. From some of these sources now come offers of 
small lots of yarn at new low prices, indicating that while 
they probably remain well sold ahead on their regular 
range of numbers, they still need some new orders to help 
keep their production in balance. 

This type of selling has lately appeared in combed 
peeler yarns and the offers are coming from original 
sources, whereas, the low priced offerings of ordinary 
carded numbers are attributed to underselling by dealers. 
The latter have lately aroused some competition amonz 
the smaller carded yarn mills, but apparently there is still 
a fair profit in the prices accepted, both for dealers and 
spinners. 

Reports of sales of combed yarn included a few on the 
basis of 40%c for 30s singles on cones. There were a 
few holding for 42c which is considered the prevailing 
high of the market. A low price of 26\%4c was done on a 
quantity reported to be 100,000 pounds of 10s singles 
knitting put up in the carded division. A price of 27c 
was quoted in several cases on 10s two-ply carded and 
20s were found to be readily procurable at 32c for two- 
ply. The market noted a few sales of 50,000 pounds, 
but most of the business was limited and called for fill-in 
lots. 

It is reported that there are inquiries daily from cus- 
tomers whose object apparently is to keep in touch at first 
hand, in order to wait as long as possible before replacing 
stocks of yarn they have taken in on old contracts, which 
is being used steadily. Midyear inventories, it is predict 
ed by some, will disclose yarn mill stocks little larger, if 
any, than on January Ist. It is likewise asserted that 
consumers’ stocks will be found not excessive in most 
lines, so that from this standpoint the yarn situation is as 
sound as ever. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


12s 31%- 
10s 20s 35 
12s 16s 33% 
l4s 1 30s 
20s 
26s 3% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
30s ke 
36s le, Ss 
Southern Single Warps a 2 
10s 281 208 | 
12s 
14s 29%- Carpet Yarns 
« 22 14 and 4-ply ve 
or iz (‘olored = strips \s 3 
ri and 4 ply 
White carpets, 8s, 3 
Southern Two-Ply Chain and 4-ply ae 
Warps Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
AS 29 1-ply 24 
10s 2) *- Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 25 
12s a0 C- 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 27 
l6s si 12s, 2-ply 
0s l6s, 2-ply 
248 20s, 2-ply 32 
26s 36 30s, 2-ply 37 
20s 35 30s, 2-ply 37 
36s 41%- 
40s 49 - Southern Frame Cones 
Ss 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
Rs 12s P81, 
10s 9Q1 14s 29 
12s l6s 
l4s 30%- 208 
16s 31 - 
20s 32 
24s 268 
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CRESPI,BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


L. DB. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern and) Western)Growth | Cotton 


> 


TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 

| that the high quality ts guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle ts always correct, and that all are unil- 

| formly tempered which Insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting 


} 
| 


| Ask for Prices | 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. | 
Sou. Agents ) 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES abasic L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 343 Oe 
Greenvene, 8. Cc. 


Box 720 | 
Ga 


Drop Forgings 
Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eye Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


ODE SLAND 
PROVIDENCE. 


< 


Established 1834 


BOILER FURNACES 
LAST TWICE AS LONG 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 
2 to 4 times longer than those lined with 
fire brick. Write for quotation. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
CARED 


LY 


A PL 
SE 


Req U.S TRADE MARK Pat Off 


= 
A = 
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Ot 
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CARECO 
\STIC LINING 
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families are working to beautify and Jacobs, BE. H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Johnson, Chas. B. 


Wytheville Woolen Mills 


| 


f 
Opening in Southern mill for 
comber fixer Prefer one with ex 
perience on Whitin combers. Give 
age and reference when applying | 
All new machinery ; 
Where a — appears opposite a name that the advertisement does not 
appear in s issue. 
Page Page 
WANTED Abbott Machine Co. -. 
Akron Belting Co Keever Starch Co 16 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
All Card Room Overseers to know American Blower Corp. .............. — 
that we build or rebuild any type American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. — —{_ — 
fc Scree ‘fe have bee bl American Moistening Co 1] 
s of Card reen. We have been at . | American Paper Tube Co. _._.. ope” Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. ~~ 
to please some of the most partic- Armstrong Cork Products Co. ini Link-Belt Co. cies 
ular men in the industry. We be- Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. —_— 
lieve if given a chance we can Ashworth Bros. ots —i— 
| make you one or our good custom: ee Maguire, John P. & Co m 
ers Marshall & Williams Mfg. Co. -— 
Elliott Metal Works Bahnson Co — Merrow Machine Co., The — 
Paily, Joshua L. & Co 24 Murray Laboratory — 
Spartanburg, S. C. Bancroft Belting Co. _— 
Porne, Scrymeser Co — National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. — 
4 Inc. ............ .......™ National Oil Products Co. — 
a Brown, David Co. .. — National Ring Traveler Co. 2] 
Brown, D. P. & Co. — Neisler Mills Co.. Inc. mee 
WANTED—One single cylinder Garnett Bruce & Co., B. L. Noone. Wm. R & =— diem 
Machine. Must be in good condition Norlander Machine Co. — 
care Textile Bulle- Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp 23 
in 
Campbell, John & Co, 
| Carolina Refractories Co. 25 —O— 
( WANTED—Several Spindie plumbers at Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. — Old Dominion Box Co.. Inc 99 
7 Address “S-P."’ care Textile Bul- Belting Co. 31 Onvx Ol & Chemical 
Clinton Co 14 — 
Crespi, Baker & Co 25 ‘ 
(Curran & Barry 24 Powers Regulator Co. nc. 
Argentine Cotton Crop Cutler, Roger Ww. Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co 
Front Cover 
ls Sharply Reduced 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 25 
Daughtry Sheet Metal Co. — Rhoads, J. E. & Sons 
The second official estimate of the Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 24 ‘Tool Co., R. L 25 
Denis Mfg. Co. 22 tice “hal 
1936-37 cotton crop of Argentina, is- Hewitt Hotels” 20 
sued by the Argentine Cotton Board Dinan Lubricating 20 
is 52,900 metric tons, which is equal Draper Corporation 17 ° 
943 OR? mee le 478 d Dronsfield Bros. —_— Saco-Lowell Shops 2 
to J, equiva ent /S-poun Dunkel & Co., Paul R ~ Seydel Chemical Co 29 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 2] Seydel-Woolley Co 
York Cotton Exchange Service. This Signode Steel Strapping Co. 27 : 
compares with a previous estimate Socony Oll Co. 
issued by the Cotton Board early in Eaton, Paul B 27 Corp. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. Solvay Sales Corp. 
March of 78.000 tons, equal to 359.- Engineering Sales Co. wee er Products —_ 
nk: Americ: 7 Souther: ty. 
747 equivalent 478-pound bales. The axa, American Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. oa 
Argentine crop was privately estimat- —F— 
ed earlier in the season as high as_ poster Machine Co A Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. sa , 
vin Stein, all & Co. om 
450,000 equivalent 478-pound bales. Sterling Ring Traveler Co 
It was reduced primarily by an in- Franklin Process ‘ — Stewart iron Works Co. we 
tense drought which resulted in the js Swan-Finch Oll Corp M4 
abondonment of 31 per cent of the am eae 
acreage. Last SeCason, Argentina pro- Terrell Machine (Co. 
duced 30,957 tons, equal to 373,385 General Dyestuff Corp — Jexas Co., The ~ 
General Electric Co. Textile Shop, The 
equivalent 478-pound bales, and the  ieneral Electric Vapor Lamp Co 
previous season 64,038 tons, equal to Gimer co.. L. H 
295.352 equiv 478-po ales Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 2 U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co . 
’ qu alent I und bales. Grasselli Chemical Co., The ane l’. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co nae 
Graton & Knight Co. ~ U. S. Ring Traveler Co. wien 
Greenville Belting Co. 27 Universal Winding Co. 12 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Adds Playgrounds 
-— H V eeder-Root,. Inc. 
& B American Machine Co. — Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Gastonia. N. -In the Firestone Hercules Powder Co. Co. 
Cotton Mills, Inc., community, com- Co 20 
pany workers are preparing a number ougnton. Ww 
of new playgrounds, the baseball park Howard Bros. Mfg. Go. — Wellington, Sears Co. oe 
; >} ; ‘celle . iti Whitin Machine Works — 
is being put into excellent condition. ans Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 35 
All operatives of the mills and their Williams, I. B. & Sons — 
Jackson Lumber Co. Windle & Co., J. H. — 


improve the streets, yards and gar- 
dens. 
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WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


In carload lots, F.O.B. cars. or our | 
crew will load. Can use all grades, 
including heavy engines and bolil- | 
ers: pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- 


Department 


a» j fer before selling. 
Cc. €. Luttrell & Co. 
Paul B. Eaton PATENTS ra Box 116! Greenville, 8. C. 
PATENT LAWYER Prompt, expert service. Send Telephone 1447 i 


sketch or model for free opinion 
Expert Washington associates 
DAVID P. DELLINGER 
Cherryville, N. C. 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Chartotte, N. C | 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. 

Former Member Examining Corps ' 
U. S. Patent Office 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer weaving 
Age 30: married, no bad habits A-1 
Loom man 


Technical education: can 
analyze cloth. Good references Ad 
dress I1.."" care Textile Pulletin. 


Spade 


We will 
Supply 
‘ 
@ Shipments of well known textile Your needs! 
products have been reinforced and pro- / 
, tected with SIGNODE Steel Strapping for eg, G R E 3 N VILL 
; many years. Most successful baling is done | “a 
with SIGNODE Dependon Bale Ties. BELTING CO. 
iy The clean, rust-proof, smooth finish of the strap- 
ping makes it possible to handle the contents of a G R E E N V I L L E ’ S . Cc ; 
bale without soiling. Safe edges of the strapping 
protect the hands of the operator. In addition, the 
strapping can be tensed tightly around cartons 
without cutting into the edges. 
The SIGNODE Seal (which holds the overlapping 
strap ends) has a tensile strength approximating " Canadian Mill Plans 
the tensile strength of the steel strapping itself. * 
To learn how you can use SIGNODE for your tex- 
’ tile shipments, send for a copy of “‘Dependon Bale SIGNODE DEPENDON BALE TIE Toronto mot \ $500.000 ex yansion 
Ties & Tensional Box Strapping for Textile Ship- iS PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF MOST nae 7 ; Xpeé moe 
ments.’’ Or, ask us to have a salesman call. program 1s anm yunced by Dominion 
SUCCESSFUL BALING Textile Company for its Magog print 
SIGNODE works at Magog, Quebec. G. B. (,or- 
don, managing director, said a large 
STEEL STRAPPING CO. new building would be erected, and 
2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. $250,000 spent on machinery and 
373 Furman St., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
456 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. equipment. f he new unit will spe . 
| cialize in printing and finishing fine 


shirtings. 


Japanese Cotton Good; sheeting, finished around 80x/72s, 


made of 25s and 25s yarn, is selling , 

at 24c a yard. It is observed the Diplomas 

price is about one-third less than that —______. 

of our own sheetings. It is noted the Danville, Va.—Diplomas have been 
nubs in the cloth are more numerous presented to 16 young men who grad- 
than in any firsts made here. It is uated from the Danville Textile 
related of a number of importers that School. Certificates were awarded 


Where importers and buyers of 
Japanese cotton goods used to avoid 
any admission of the fact, they now 
often boast of it. Those who are 
more vociferous excuse themselves on 
the score of domestic high prices. 


They take the position that if our 
mills cannot operate with enough 
price raising restraint they have a 
moral right to buy Japanese goods at 
the low prices available. In this con- 
nection it is explained that 36-inch 
bleached goods with a crisp finish 
measuring around 90x80 finished are 
selling at 8c, landed. An §8-inch 


they are cutting away the ends on 
which “made in Japan” is printed 
and stamping “made in the U.S. A.” 
substituted. Some say the Customs 
Department is permitting the decep- 
tion, claiming that anyone knows 
when he is getting Japanese-made 
goods by the odd counts they are 
made into.—Daily News Record. 


those completing a two-year course, 
at a banquet which was attended by 
approximately 120 persons. B. H. 
Van Oot, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, was the 
speaker. Through the privileges of 


the course, 32 young men have se- 
cured profitable positions with the 
local mills. 
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: 
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Strange Words in Cotton Mills 


There are hundreds of slashers in Greenville County, 
but that shouldn’t trouble you. 
cut, 


Nobody's going to get 


There are hundreds of slubbers in the county, too, but 
that shouldn't be a puzzle. 


A slubber is one who slubs. A slasher is one who 
slashes. All very simple—to the 17,500 textile workers 
in Greenville County, one of the centers of the Southern 
textile industry. 

The strange cognomens are the names of the occupa- 
tions of some of these textile workers, and far from being 
funny, they are serious business to the textile industry. 
It must be admitted, however, they're labeled with some 
of the strangest sounding names in the world, 

To list a few, how would you like to be a slasher ten- 
der, a mule spinner, a picker or card tender, a ring twis- 
ter? 

Strange sounding words, those, but if you are initiated, 
they are accurately descriptive. 

It’s really very simple. Cotton comes to the mills by 
rail or steamer in the huge compressed bales in which it is 
packed at the Southern gins. 

It goes to the picker room where the bales are opened, 
the cotton loosened and broken up by a picker machine, 
operated by picker tenders, of course. 

Next the cotton is carded, or combed out so the fibers 
all lie in the same direction with card room employees 
variously called card tenders, card strippers or card grind- 
er, according to the work each does. 

Here also are the slubber tenders, who operate ma- 
chines which separate the combed cotton into tape or 
untwisted strands of fibers. It is wound on spools, re- 
moved and replaced by empty ones by doffers. 

In the spinning room, the yarn is wound into thread on 
machines operated by mule spinners or ring twisters, ac- 
cording to the type of apparatus used. 

Your doffers have their second innings here, removing 
the spools or bobbins of thread to be carried to the slash- 
ers. These are machines which do not cut it up, as you 
might think, but prepare it with sizing for the ordeal ot 
weaving. 

Smash piecers stand by to repair smashes in the looms, 
loom fixers are there to fix looms, repair or adjust or 
make them ready for work. 

A list of mill occupations has its prosaic side, too, with 
common ordinary painters, plumbers, electricians, ma- 
chinists and blacksmiths, engineers and firemen, and even 
coal wheelers. They are all maintenance or power work- 
ers. 

And while all mill workers are sometimes termed “mill 
hands” a “hand” is really something of a big shot. The 
first hand of a department is actually the overseer. His 
assistant is a “second hand.” In mills large enough, or 
busy enough, there are assistants’ assistants, too, known 
as “third hands.” 

And of course, all mills have their “white collar” work- 
ers, employed in business offices, as designers, chemists 
and testers. 

Cotton mills have a peculiar nomenclature, but it’s de- 
scriptive—and simple if you know your slubber tenders.— 


Daily Piedmont, Greenville, S. C. 
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Japanese Seek New Sources for Rayon Pulp 


Tokyo, Japan.—-The growing scarcity and appreciating 
prices for rayon pulp are responsible for synthetic fibre 
executives here turning to other pulp sources than wood 
or cotton. The Kanegatfuchi Spinning Company, for in- 
stance, is now building at Yingkow, on the River Liao, 
Manchoukuo, a pulp mill with a daily capacity of 20 long 
tons and using as raw material common reeds which grow 
in inexhaustible quantity on every riverside all over 
Manchoukuo and North China. Shingo Tsuda, president 
of the spinning concern, announced some time ago that 
this particular reed satisfied all requirements of rayon 
pulp raw material. The Yingkow mill will be ready fo 
operation some time this year and will be the first pulp 
mill in the world using reeds as raw material. 


A group of concerns, mostly cotton spinning mills, are 
working out schemes of obtaining rayon pulp from mul- 
berry branches which until this time have been thrown 
away after being stripped of leaves for silk worm feeding. 
Although there is a wide disparity in cellulose contents 
between the bark and the body, the mulberry tree as 
source ol rayon pulp has long been known to be ideal, but 
the chief difficulty has been to obtain them cheaply and 
in abundance and for building suitable machinery and 
hnding effective methods of chemical treatment. 

One company which has recently placed its shares in 
the capital market here claims that every one of these 
problems has been successfully solved. It says that 
agreements have been made with principal sericultural 
districts assuring constant and abundant supply of mul- 
berry branches, while necessary machinery and chemical 
treatment methods have been perfected by its experts. 

In fact, in a test plant set up for the purpose this 
equipment has been operating to complete satisfaction 
lor some time. The company is now building a 10,000- 
ton plant where, it is claimed, it can produce rayon pulp 
at a cost of 8.5 sen per pound. The feature of this par- 
ticular pulp scheme is obtaining staple fibre direct from 
the pulp still in liquid form without first turning the sub- 
stance into sheet pulp as usually is the case with other 
pulp. 

Besides the above there are other pulp-making schemes 
which use soy beans, straw and miscanthus as raw mate- 
rial, while one concern was reported as contemplating to 
start a rayon pulp making enterprise using rag as raw 
material. The Asahi Bemberg Company figuring in this 
report later denied it on the ground that a sufficient and 
sustained supply of that material is impossible to obtain 
to make that scheme feasible. 

For the immediate future, however, synthetic fibre mills 
here seem to be well supplied with wood pulp for their 
needs. Wood pulp requirements by rayon and staple 
fibre mills here for the 1937 calendar year are estimated 
to be about 20 per cent greater than in the previous year 
at 170,000 long tons for rayon making and 110,000 tons 
tor staple fibre, a total of 280,000 tons. Domestic supply 
for the year is estimated at 40,000 tons and the balance 
240,000 tons will have to be imported from abroad. It is 
reported that contracts have thus far been concluded with 
foreign supplies for about 300,000 long tons, sufficient to 
fill mill needs up to March next year. Japan’s principal 
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sources of rayon pulp in order of importance follow: 
U. S. A:, Norway, Finland, Sweden, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Germany. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. Organizes Research Sales 
Staff 


In line with plans which have been under way for some 
time, the organization of the Houghton Research Sales 
Staff was recently announced by Major A. E. Carpenter, 
President of E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Widely known as manufacturers of industrial oils and 
leathers, this company’s facilities have been rapidly ex- 
panded in recent years. “The organization of the staff 
is designed to keep the high standards of Houghton re- 
search and service in line with the increasing demands ot 
industry—both here and abroad,” explained Major Car 
penter. 

“Every man on the Houghton Research Sales Staff is a 
specialist in his particular field. The staff is set up to 
function with the utmost speed and efficiency, and its pri- 
mary requisite is to render impartial and expert service 
to customers and industry as a whole.”’ 

The staff is made up of five divisions Textile, Indus 
trial Lubrication, Metal Working, Leather, and Leather 
Oils and Greases. Each division is headed by a research 
engineer whose duty is threefold. He works to develop 
new products—to better existing products when possible, 
and to render a real service to individual concerns in the 
industry he covers. 

The research sales staff is under the supervision of L. 
LD. Holland, manager of marketing research. The actual! 
staff organization is as follows: 

H. C. Roberts, manager, textile research; Dr. E. R. 
Manning, textile research (rayon); Albin Johnson, textile 
research (silk); C. L. Shelton, textile research (wool); 
C. P. Geen, manager, lubrication research; G. W. Esau, 
manager, metal working research: O. M. Gibson. metal 
working research; E. L. Ward, metal working research; 
J .N. Smith, manager, leather research; A. Ruwell, leath- 
er research; R. Keane, leather research. 

Mills Secure Wools 

The Lebanon Woolen Mills was the 
successful bidder on the annual Wilson County spring 
wool pool of approximately 60,000 pounds recently. The 
top price was $38.90 per 100 pounds. 
bidders. Other prices in the successful bid were: Light 
burry, $35.10; medium burry, $32.25; hard burry, 
$29.75; black, $35; lamb wool, $35, and dead, $35.23. 

The Mt. Juliet, Tenn., pool went to the Peerless Woolen 
Mills, of Rossville, Ga. Approximately 11,000 pounds, 
95 per 100 of which was clear wool, brought $38.55 per 
100 pounds for the best wool, with light burry, the only 
other grade in this pool, at $35.05. 

At Pulaski, Tenn., 38 Giles County growers participat- 
ing in the annual wool pool secured prices that exceeded 
those for the 1936 pool by more than 2 cents a pound, 
N .C. White, manager of the Giles County Farm Bureau, 
reported. This year’s top price was 38.31 cents a pound. 

At Fayetteville, 15,000 pounds of wool were sold. 
Prices for clear wool were 38.31 cents; light burry, 30 
cents; medium burry, 34 cents; all other wools, 32 cents 
a pound. 


Lebanon, Tenn. 


There were ten 
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5107 PRACTICAL METHODS 


OF 
> MINIMIZING PAYROLL TAXES | 


REDUCE YOUR PAYROLL TAXES TO THEIR 
LEGAL MINIMUM! 


WHY PAY MORE THAN NECESSARY? 


Any one of these 107 sound, practical, readily understand. 
able suggestions for lowering payroll taxes may save an 
employer hundreds of dollars annually. 


Written by an expert tax consultant, with sixteen years §& 
practical experience, after an exhaustive study of Federal 
and State social security legislation. includes digest of 
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Increase in Use of Spun Rayon 
(Continued from Page 6) 


ing takes place which must also be provided for becaus> 
the big factor for successful operation is that the pulp 
sheet does not tear. 

This brief description may give an idea of some of the 
changes which are being considered to facilitate the large 
scale production of viscose solution for the spinning ol 
cut staple. 


Cutting of Fibre 


Returning now to the spun yarn. The strands from 
each yet, as stated above, are gathered into a tow which 
from a 100 jet machine each with 1,000 holes and spin- 
ning 1.5 denier filaments would have 100,000 filament: 
and be 150,000 denier in size. There are two systems o! 
treating the tow—the so-called wet and dry system. In 
the wet system the tow from the spinning machines is run 
directly to the cutter which can be set to give any desired 
fibre length. After cutting the fibres are desulphided. 
bleached, given a finish and dried in bulk form. In the 
dry system, the tow is run continuously through the de- 
sulphiding, bleaching, finishing and drying operations and 
is finally cut to size. In both systems the cut fibres are 
shipped out in bales to the spinning mills. In the spin- 
ning mills the bales are opened, carded and in general 
given the treatments applied to natural fibres like cotton 
and wool, first straightening out the fibres to be parallel 
and then spinning them into the various sizes and types 
of yarns. 

Mixing or blending with natural fibres is also done at 
the spinning mills and it is rather interesting to note that 
cotton mills are not only spinning straight spun rayon but 
also blends of cotton and spun rayon, cotton and wool 
and spun rayon and wool. In the same way wool and 
worsted mills are making up and spinning either all wool, 
blends with spun rayon or all spun rayon. 

As the spun rayon can be made of any filament size 
and staple length the 1.5, 3 and 5.5 denier filament sizes 
have become more or less standard for spun rayon today. 
The 1.5 denier size corresponds to the average cotton 
fibres used in this country while the 3 denier is about the 
average of the coarser cottons like Peruvian, India and 
Chinese or the finer wools. The 5.5 denier corresponds 
to the regular wool and worsted fibre. Sizes of 7 and 
even 10 denier may correspond to mohair, rabbit hair, 
etc. 


May Be Any Length 


The staple can, of course, be made any length which 
can be handled on the cotton or wool spinning machinery. 
While the filaments may be made bright or any degree of 
dullness, bright at the present time predominates although 
quite a little dull was used in some of the fabrics last 
fall, particularly those in which dull spun acetate was 
used in the wool and worsted mixtures. 


An interesting feature of this ability to blend with 
other fibres makes it possible to achieve rather novel 
effects in cross dyeing, i. e., the spun rayon may be dyed 
and the acetate or wool left undyed or vice versa; or 
again the two fibres may be dyed different colors in the 
same dye bath. 
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At the present time the majority of spun rayon is being 
processed on the cotton system and goes into the challis 
type or linen effect fabrics, also dress goods with slub 
yarn effects. Blended with cotton it has been found where 
colors and white were desired in the same cotton yarn 
that the addition of the bright rayon staple makes the 
cotton appear a cleaner white and incidentally makes the 
stock dyed cotton colors seem much brighter and more 
brilliant. 


Rayon staple gives a much softer and more pliable yarn 
than cotton and the degree of softness may often be reg- 
ulated by the ratio of the blend and by the filament size 
of the spun rayon. Cotton fabrics are not as absorptive 
as spun rayon fabrics of the same type and construction. 
This has led a nationally known towel manufacturer to 
put out a dish towel containing cotton, spun rayon and 
linen all blended together so as to have a strong fabric 
with good absorption and freedom from lint. 


Blends With Wool 


Blends with wool are of many kinds and the spinning 
is done either on the wool or worsted system. In the 
former, mixes of various wools or other fibres are made 
on the floor. In the processing and blending which fol- 
lows intertwining and felting of the fibres takes place. Jt 
was this system of wool blending which has consistently 
used rayon waste for years. Any irregularity of size and 
length of filaments of the waste is no particular drawback 
but rather aids the effect desired in wool spinning. In 
worsted spinning, on the other hand, the fibres are combed 
out and kept parallel as in cotton spinning and blends are 
usually made at the gill box. Hence in this type of spin- 
ning regular cut staple of uniform size gives the better 
yarn. This type of yarn is being used in suitings. Worst- 
ed manufacturers when they first tried blends with rayon 
staple expected the resulting yarn to be of lower strength 
but they actually found to their surprise that the yarn 
strength was as high or even higher than the all-worsted 
yarn both wet and dry. *Jl. Textile Institute, Aug., 1936, 
p. 315, W. Hardacre, also Textile World, Oct., 1936, p. 
68, Worsted Spun Staple. 


It might be well at this point to mention another fibre 
which quite recently has made its appearance in Italy to 
replace wool in fabrics, namely, the Casein yarn made 
from skim milk and known as Lanital. The Casein or 
clabber of milk is rendered soluble in caustic soda and 
in this form is spun as rayon yarns are spun through 
multi-holed jets into a suitable spinning bath containing 
formaldehyde. The resulting multi-filament yarn is cut 
into staple length and handled as any other cut staple is 
handled. It is, of course, a protein substance and in its 
emperical composition and in its ability to take certain 
dyes it resembles wool even though its basic molecular 
structure is probably not at all like that of wool. 


This new development of a textile fibre has aroused 
considerable interest in agricultural, i. e., dairy communi- 
ties which might bénefit from the production and sale of 
skim milk raw material. As judged by samples received 
from Italy the Lanital yarn is only from one-tenth to one- 
hfth as strong as wool but further investigations and de- 
velopments in this new field will no doubt bring about 
great improvements. 
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Market for Lanital 


Italian sources claim that there is a steady market for 
about two tons of Lanital per day or at a rate of about 
1,200,000 pounds per year and that an increase in pro- 
duction capacity will provide for about three times this 
production in the near future. To stimulate the use of 
the material it is stated that a general order has been 
issued in Italy requiring that hereafter all Italian and 
Fascist flags and banners are to be made of Lanital. Ac- 
cording to Italian sources it requires about 264 gallons of 
ordinary milk to produce 7 pounds of Casein which in 
turn produces 12 pounds of the new textile fibre Lanital. 
News dispatches report that Austria, Poland and Czecho- 
slavakia are interested in this type of yarn as a wool sub- 
stitute and in co-operation with the Snia interests of Italy 
are preparing to manufacture it in each of these coun- 
tries. 


No Dyeing Problems 


The dyeing of spun rayons whether made of the various 
regenerated cellulose types or of acetate offer no greater 
difficulty than do the continuance filament yarns and 
fabrics. 


Finishing of spun rayon types of fabric is rather im- 
portant if they are to render their greatest usefulness and 
give consumer satisfaction. In general fabrics made of 
spun rayon are very soft and pliable with excellent drap- 
ing qualities while those made with heavy denier filament 
yarns are somewhat less soft; they all tend to wrinkle 
and crush rather easily. This is particularly true when 
the woolen or worsted types of fabric are considered. 
Wool fibres have a certain resiliency or springiness due 
to the true elasticity of the fibre which property, we are 
sorry to say but candidly do say, is essentially lacking in 
the rayons and spun rayons as made today. 


The old oil and sulphonated oil and wax finishes when 
applied to spun rayon fabrics do not improve this condi- 
tion and often leave the fabric with a peculiar rancid 
odor which usually develops during storage of the finished 
goods and is quite objectionable. This has led to the 
investigation of synthetic resins and some remarkable re. 
sults have already been achieved even though this devel. 
opment, like that of spun rayon itself, is only in the ini- 
tial stages as yet. These resins were primarily developed 
as plastics but already they threaten to entirely displace 
the older finishes. Some of these are made from urea and 
formaldehyde, from the polyvinyl alcohols, from acrylic 
condensates, to mention only a few and show considerable 
promise in the textile field. Such resins are usually ap- 
plied in water soluble form together with the necessary 
catalyst at the quetsch to get uniform distribution after 
which the cloth is heated in the presence of steam to : 
rather high temperature of 260-280 degrees F. which ren- 
ders the resin quite insoluble. 


The character of the polymerized resin is, of course, 
important and a resin like the urea-formaldehyde will 
provide resiliency to the fibres and fabrics which other- 
wise would be lacking. In the same way other resins will 
make the fabric water repellent and therefore spot resis- 
tant. Water clear resins are desired so that they may 
have little or no effect on the brilliancy of the colors and 
in no case should any of the serviceable resins impart 
any appreciable odor to the fabrics. The high tempera- 
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tures which seem necessary for curing or setting some of 
the resins are objectionable both as to the effect of such 
temperatures on the fibres as well as on the dyes. 


Intensive research is under way to find synthetic resins 
which are inexpensive, easy to apply and rendered insol- 
uble around the boiling point of water which will have 
no action either on the yarn or dyes and such resins 
should not be appreciabl yremoved in ordinary launder- 
ing nor during dry cleaning. Some of these resin finishes 
on the market today meet most of the conditions men- 
tioned. Treated with such finishes the fibres take on a 
resiliency similar to that of wool, will hold their shape 
and show but little tendency to creasing. 


A natural question which is often asked is, are fabrics 
made of cut staple as warm as woolen fabrics of the same 
or similar construction? The warmth or insulation of 
such a fabric is the same whether it be made of wool, 
cotton or cut staple since it is not the nature of the fibres 
which determines the warmth but the air spaces held 
within the fabric. When, however, such fabrics are 
washed or laundered and possibly ironed the wool fibres 
with their inherent resiliency spring back more or less to 
their original condition and thus maintain the air spaces 
within the fabric. The cotton and cut staple fibres, on 
the other hand, in the absence of a suitable resin finish 
tend to crush so that the air spaces are reduced which in 
turn reduces the warmth or heat insulation accordingly. 
If, however, the fabric has been given a suitable resin 
finish imparting resiliency to the fibres then the insulation 
or warmth is maintained as in the case of wool. 


From what has been said it is quite plain that this 
newer textile material known in the trade as spun rayon, 
cut staple or “Fibro,” the trade name for the product of 
Courtaulds in England and the Viscose Company in this 
country, is bringing about a wonderful textile develop- 
ment. 


At this point an economic factor enters the picture, 
namely, Japan. Prior to the world war she had no 
rayon industry but since then her rayon production has 
increased phenomenally so that last year (1936) she pro- 
duced some 275,000,000 pounds of continuous filament 
yarns as compared to our 277,626,000 pounds. If, how- 
ever, to these figures are added the production of cut 
staple, namely, 50,000,000 pounds for Japan and only 
12,000,000 pounds for the United States then Japan was 
the largest producer of rayon in the world by some 35,- 
000,000 pounds. Due to low cost of Oriental labor and 
the depreciation of the yen, she has been able to offer her 
product at a price which cannot be met in the open 
world markets by any European much less any American 
nation. The nearest approach to a competitor is Italy. 


Last year this country produced some 12,000,000 
pounds of spun rayon and imported some 14,000,000 
pounds, half of which came from Japan. Even under the 
present tariff she was able to lay down her product here 
and sell it at a price with which the domestic manufac- 


turer simply cannot compete. Nevertheless, large spun 


rayon mills are being built in this country some of which 
will come into production within the next few months 
based on the hope that this plant investment in this 
newer textile development will not prove in vain. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT Wilton, N. H. Sou. Aegt., L. § 
Ligon, Greenville, 


ACME STEEL CO... THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ii 
Sou. Sales Offices Georgia Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.. 
Inc.. 608 Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb. Mer... 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.; 
Ww. H. Duane. 1196 Virginia Ave... N.E North Char- 
lotte. F. G. German. 1617 Beverly Drive South ‘arolina- 
Greenville, G. R Easley, 107 Manly St. eulnnaiel Signal 
Mountain. W. G. Polley. 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R 
N. Sillars. 605 FB. Gore Ave. 

AKRON BELTING CO.,. Akron. O. Sou. Branches, 209 John 
ton Bide., Charlotte, N Cc: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5 
20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga.. Healey Blde.. Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 


more. Md.. Lexington Bldec.. A. T. Jacobson, Mer.: Birmingham, 
Ala... Webb Crawford Bide John J. Greagan. Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. €C.. Johnston Bide... William Parker Mer.: Chattanooga, 


Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Blidg.. D. S. Kerr. Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati. O.. First National Bank Bldg... W. G. May. Mer.;: Dallas, 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bide... E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Ride... K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La... Canal Bank Blidg., 
W. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond. Va Electric Bld¢e.. C. L 
Crosby. Mer.: St. Louis. Mo.. Railway Exchange Bidg.. C. L 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 

. Hury. Mer.: Tampa. Fla., 415 Hampton St.. H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: — Okla.. 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar. Mer.; 
W ashi neton. TD. C.. Southern Blde., H. C. Hood. Mer 

Atemmean BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bide Raltimore, Md.:; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Ridge.. Charlotte. N. C.: Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. 
Atianta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St... New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Blde., Cincinnati. Ohio: 619 Mercantile Blde.. Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg.. 1214 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Blde.. Kansas City. Mo.: 620 S. 5th St.. Architects & Bldrs 
Exhibit Blde., Louisville. Ky.: 1438 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St... Richmond, Va 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York Cit Sou. Office and Warehouse. 822 W 
Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Paul Haddock. Sou. Mer 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St... New York City 
Sou. Rep.. R. J. Mebane. Asheville. N. C 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lI. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C 

AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO... Woonsocket. R. I. Sou. Rep 
Ernest F. Culbreath. P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division) 
Tancaster. Pa Sou. Office, 232 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. L. Hill 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO.. Inc., Providence, R. I Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer... Box 1268, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Robert FE. Ruck. Box 904. Greenville. S .C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
1°th St.. Columbus. Ga: W. Chester Cobb. Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Hluntsville, Ala 

ASHWORTH BROS.. Inc... Charlotte, N Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C °15 Central Ave... S.W.,. At- 
lanta,. Ga Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta. Ga. G. P 
Carmichael, Atianta Office Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep.. Barney R. Cole. Atlanta Office: North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep... Dave Jones, Greenville, S. C 

co... THE. Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C Stin son, Win: ston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
wh, 886 Drewery N.E Atlanta. Ga. Northern Rep.. 
rr. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J Western 
Rep... D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.. ternest 
(‘laridgs Mano! Apt ngham Ala 

BARBER-COLMAN CO... Rockford. Ul Sou. Office. 31 W 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

CHARLES BOND CO.. 617 Arch St., Philadelphia. Pa Sou 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr.. 
(ireenville. S. C.: John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atianta, Ga 

BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte. N. Cc. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608, Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. C.; R. C 
Young. 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
203 Hill St.. LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bide.. Greenville, S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Blidge.. Green\ file Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton. Dallas. Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

CAMPBELL €@ CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT CO., Sanford, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc.. Greenwich and Morton Sts... New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte. N. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa Sou. Aget.. Luther Knowles, 
Jr., Box 127, Tel. 2-2486, Charlotte. N. C Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Box 127. Charlotte: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Miller, 
2 Morgan Blidge... Greenville. S. C.: Lee Gilbert. Box 481, Tel 
2913, Spartanbure. 8S. C.: A. C. Boyd. 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E.. 
Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta ya Stocks carried at Carolina 
& Storage Co., Charlotte: Consolidated Brokerage Co.. 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse. Atlanta 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Rep... T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battéry Place. New 
York City. -Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John R 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.. Spar- 
tanburge. S. C., J. Oanty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Blde.. 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro. N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Birmingham, Ala... L. H. Kel- 
ley. Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points 

CRESP!, BAKER @ CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte. N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass Sou 
Office. Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C. Sou. Agents: B P 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg. N. C.: Dixte Roller Shop. 
Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons. Burlington. N. C.:; 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co.. Griffin. Ga.: Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works. LaGrange. Ga East Point Roller Cov. Co... Bast 
Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co.. Macon. Ga.: Morrow Roller 
Shop, Albemarle, N. C.: Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga. Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas. Tex.: Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Anniston Roll Covering Co.. 
Anniston, Ala. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO... Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville. S. C.: Chas. L 
Ashley. P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte. N. Cc 


DENISON MFG. CO.., THE, 145 Lyman St... Asheville. N. C 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer 

DILLARD PAPER CO.. Greensboro. N. C., Greenville. S. C.. 
N.C. Sou. Reps... E. B. Spencer, Box 1267. Charlotte. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep... E. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg. S. C.. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York Clty. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO.. Inc., E. Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington. Del Jorn L. Dabbs. Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical Sou. Warehouses. 
302 W. First St.. Chariotte. N. C Reps.. L. BEB. Green, H. B. 
Constable. W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldge.. Greensboro: N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs. John T.. Dabbs,. Jr.. 715 Providence Blde.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: R. PD. Sloan. Amanda Ant... Greenville, C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Sprine St.. Concord. N. C.: W. F. Crayton. Dimon 
Court Apt.. Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, Newnan 7A. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H 
Chemicals Dent... Wilmington. Del R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer.. 302 W. First St Charlotte. N. C 

EATON, PAUL B., 212 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 6581, Charlotte. N. C.; Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 

_ENGINEERING SALES CO.. 217 Builders’ Bldg, Charlotte, 

. SS. R. and V. G. Brooks hire. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road. Charlotte, N. C.; A 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 
ionsign, Charlotte, N. C. 

FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg.. 
Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 

H 


ton, 8S. C.; P. w. Black, Greenville, 8. C.; G. Thompson, 
Rristol, Tenn. 


\ 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.., 
“It Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Offices and Warehouses. 
Charleston. W. 


. Ginn, Dist 
Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Mer.: Houston. 
Oklahoma City. 
Sou. Sales Offices. 


_M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.: 
r B. F. Dunlap, Mers 
T. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville. 
B. Myrick, Mer.: 
O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville 
B. Willard, Mer.: 


. A. B Cox, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., 


Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La 


F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C Runker. Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J. 
k 


N. Knapo. Commerctal Bank Bldg.. Charlotte, 


GILMER CO.. L. H., Tacony. Philadelphia 

Conrad, Greenwood > 
a—Owens-Richards Co 
Southern Reartne & Parts Co.. Selma Foundry 
Johnston 
Southern Pump & Supplv 
— ulton Supply Co.. 
Savannah (formerly 
Soule Steam Feed Works Meridt an North fer. 
Mel.eod Leather 


Sonth Carolina 


Brownine Beltine 
‘ Nashville Machine & Supplv 
Smith-Courtnev 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
f Killick, 209-11 Fast 7th St., 
N. Myrtle Ave 
Carroliton Ave.. 
Srd and Guthrie, L 


Reynolds Barker 


Sinclair. 700 
GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CoO.. 
W. Firs 


 Rirmineham. Ala 


GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO... Worcester. 
. Graton & Knieht Co.. ! 


2615 St 
‘ Young & Vann Supply 


* Cameron & Barklev 
a.: Cameron & Barkley ‘Cameron & Rarklev 


Smith-Courtney 


Columbus Tron Works. 
Dallas Beltine Co Textile Supplv Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co.., 

Southern Supnplv 
D. Morton & Co 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro 
Phone Greensboro 5071 collect 

Ratchelor. sales manager 

GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 

Division Sales Offices 

. Greenville, 8S. C.: T. C. Scaffe 


Geo. A. McFetters. 


. Pittsburgh. Pa 


HART CORP... 1440 Proadway. 


Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. 8. C 


H &4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket 
Citizens and Southern National 


‘rT, sales and service representatives. 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 
Paper Makers Chemical 


Textile Warehouse 
South Atlantic 
Washington and Macon Sts., 
HERMAS MACHINE CO., 

‘o., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. o 
HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., 
, Odell Mill Supply Co.., 


Bonded Ww are 


Textile Mill Sup- 


& Crawford, Spartanbure, 
. Greenville, S. C.:; 
Southern Belting 
“o., Greenville, 8. C.. 


‘ Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
Waters-Garland Co.., 
240 W. Somerset St., 
1410 First National 
“Walter Andrews, 
» 1306 Court Square 
1410 First National Bank 
Dd. oO. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. a: J. J. Reilly, 2866 Peachtree, Apt. No. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 


Baltimore, 
Bide. Charlotte, N. 


Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.: B. BE. Dodd, 332 St. Charles St... New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Roston,. Mass. Sou. 
Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 323-3692, Charlotte, 
N. C, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass. Sou Office and 
Piant, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. Guy lL. Melchor. Mer 
Sou. Rep.. Guy L. Melchor, Jr.. Atlanta Office: SW. Rep... Rue 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5. Dallas. Tex 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson. Conn Sou. Rep... W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer. 8. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mil! Sup- 

ly Co., Greensoro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
otte Supply’ Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supplv Co. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co... Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Haw 
Co.. Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Relting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Supplv Co 
Greenville. S C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Youne & Vann Supnlv Co 
Rirmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co.. TLonieville. Kv 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Als 


JOHNSON CHAS. B.. Paterson. N. J Sou. Ren... Carolina 
Spectaity Co., Charlotte. N. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus. 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood.- 
elde Ride... Greenville. C.: Dantel Wallace Sen Aert Son 
Warehouses. Greenville. C.. Charlotte N.C Ruriineton N 
Sou. Reps... Clande R. Tler. P. O. Rox 1282. Creenville S&S C.: 
Take J. Castile. 5158 N. Church St.. Charlotte N C: FM Wal 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St... Rirmingeham. Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. Inc.. 2607 Tinea St... Philadel 
phia, Pa Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. ©. Rox 1083. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicagen. Indiananoli« Son 
Offices: Atianta Plant. 1116 Murnhv Ave... H. Rarhee 
Mer.: Baltimore. 9183 Lexineton Ride... H. TD. Alexander: Tiallae« 
Warehouse. 4123-15 Second Ave... FE. Wendell. Mer New Or 
leans. 747 Tchoupttoulas St 


MAGUIRE CO., JOHN P.. 270 Fourth Ave... New York 
Rep.. Tavior R. Durham, Firet Nat'l Rank Ride... Chariotte. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tInc.. Passaic. N. J Sou. Offices and Rene« The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div... 1108 N. Fifth Ave... Rirminehan 
Ala.: Alahbama—Anniston Anniston Hdw. Co.: Rirmineham 
Crandall Fine. Co. (Special Agent): Rirmineham 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Nootin Hdw 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison (o Monteomerv 
Teagne Hdw. Co Florida—Jacksonville. Cameron & Rarkley 
Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Tark 
lev Co Georgta—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery (o.: Columbus. A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Ribb Supnlv Co.: Savannah 
DeTreville (Snectal Agent) Kentuckv—Ashland. Ren Wil 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supnlv Co Tonuteville 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Asheville. T S Morrison & 
Charlotte, Charlotte Sunplvy Co.: Durham. TDillen Supply 
Elizabeth City, Flizahbeth Tron Works & Sunpplv Co 
Favetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldshoro. Dewev Rros.: Hi¢h 
Point. Kearter Machinerv (Co and Reeson Hdw. Co: Tienoir 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Reltine Co: Raleteh 
Pillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmineton Tron Works: Shelb: 
Shelhvy Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery (Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.: Clintén, Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanbure. Monteomerv & Crawford Tenneasee 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Reltine & Supnlv Co: Johnson Citv 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savaee (Co: Nashville 
Ruford. Rros.. Ine Salesmen—F. H. Olnev. 101 Gertrude 
Alta Vista Ants.. Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. JIr.. 1921 N 29th 
St.. Rirmingham. Ala B.C. Nabhers, 2519 Place Rirm 
Ala.: R. T. Rutherford. 1218 Harding Place. Chariotte 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO... & Tianrel Hartford 
Conn Sou. Reps... F. W. Hollister. P. O. Rox 29142 Charintte 
N. R. B. Moreland. P. 0. Rox 895. Atlanta. Ga 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville. S&S C 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 49 Rector St. New 
York Cittv Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St.. Char 
Intte. N. C.: Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dver S Moss. A RR. Akerstrom 
W. WL. Barker, C. E. Blakely. Frank lL. Feazle. Charlotte Office 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bide... Atlanta. Ga.:: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Ridge... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. Shuford 
Harry L. Shinn. 932 Jefferson Standard life Ride... Greensboro 
N. C.; BE. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Favetteville. N.C 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. J. Sou. Rens. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 FE. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. HW. Small. 79% 
Argonne Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga Warehouse, Chattanooga 
Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Tavior. Gaffney. 8S C. Sou 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney. 
5S. C.: H. B. Askew., Box 272. Atlanta. Ga 

N, Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 32-7191. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville. S&S © 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. Cc 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. N 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J a Rep 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace. Charlotte. N. C | 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchbur , Ma 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office Bona Allen 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Dealers: 
Welder’s Supply Co.. 815 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia. N. C.: C. 
J. Tallon, Greenville, N. C.; Carolina MIll Supply Co., Green- 
ville, 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office. 614 Johnston 
Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff. FB. J. Mueller. C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO... Providence, R. IL. Sou Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, Cc 


ROY & SONS, 8. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.: Greenville, 8S. C. 


SAVOGRAN CO.. THE, Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer... John 
T. Wilkes, P. O. Box 10, Laurens, S. C.: B. M. Gregory. 624 Sth 
Court, S. Birmingham, Ala., Alabama and Western Tennessee. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep.. H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidzc.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep.., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO.. 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 12315 FE. Main St.: Savannah. 655 F. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanbure, 158 FE. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1718 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Broad St... N.W.: Columbus, 
10288 Broadway: Nashville. 711 Church St.: Chattanoora. 826-28 
Rroad St.: Birmingham. 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgeomerv, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville. 314 8S. Gay St Sou. Reps... FE. H. 
Steger. 222 W. Ist St.. Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 E 
Ww. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: T. R 
Moore. 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glas- 
cock. St.. Raleigh. N. C.: W. H. Mastbrook. 105 W. Iver 8St.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: John Limbach,. 70 Broad St.. N.W.. Atlanta, 
ja.: D. S. Shimp. 3 Cummins Station Nashville, Tenn.: O. A. 
Kine. Ant. 1. 2400 Barton Avec., Richmond, Va.: James C. WIIk- 

inson, 220 Bay View Pivd.., Portsmouth, Va 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO... 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. TH. Sou. Warehouses and Offices. Greensboro, N. 
C.. 908 Takeview St.. "Phone 6935. 0. B. Shelton. Rep.: Atlanta, 
Ga.. 112 Courtland St.. S.B.. A. 8S. Stephens. Rep.: New Orleans, 
T.a., 700 Tchouptitoulas St... P. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1402 Paltimore Trust Bide... Baltimore, M4. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co.. 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 5611 Rhett St.. Greenville, 8. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Fixpress Lines. Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond. Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8St., 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St. New York City Sou. 
Mistributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miamt, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
O. Pierce. 212 S. Tryon St., Chariotte, N. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

STALEY MFG. CO. A. E., Decatur, Tl Sou. Offices, 1710 
m. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer.. 812 Monteomery Bide., Spartanburg, 8. C.. Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps.. W. T. O'Steen Greenville. S. C.: John A. Harris, Greens- 
horo. N. C.: John T. Higginbothem: H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham. Ala 

STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch. P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
oe ‘Iphia, Pa Sou. Cffice Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Greenvfiile, 

Cc. E. Wittletohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
Bie ol of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Rivd.. Greenshoro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fal! 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep... Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78. Green 
ville. 8S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
bure. S. C.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 8S. C.; 
l.ewis M. Clvburn. Box 388. Lancaster. S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons. 
Room 203 Odd Fellows Bldg... Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt 
Odd Fellows Bldge.. Wilmington, N. C.; D. BE. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th 
St.. Savannah, Ga.: R. C. Cropper & Co., Tth and Mulberry Sts. 
Macon. Ga.: R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Durham Bullders Supply Co... Milton Ave. at Main St.. Box 48 
Durham. N. C.: Orangebure Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St.. Orangebure. S. C.: R. W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Ride.. Atianta, Ga.: W. E. Raines Co., Inc., 8S. F. C. Bidg., Au- 
eusta. Ga.: S. A. Moore, 614 S. Main St., Birmingham, Ala.; F 
1, Sherman. 100 Bienville Ave., Mobile, Ala.: T. M. Gorrie, P. O 
tox 441. Montgomery, Ala 

STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

TERMINIX DIVISION E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn 
Branches in principal cities 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, "Box $0! 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principa! cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
iow, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
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Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk. Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. ! 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN 4&4 SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H Sou 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bide., Chariontte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
ve Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
ceito, aA. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I. Sou 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8 
C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241. Birmingham. Ala.:*Willlam M 
Moore, 601 Pearl St.. Lynchbure. Va.: William H. Patrick 
216 S. Oakland St.. Gastonia, N. C Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk. Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts... Richmond. Va.: Mor 
gan'’s, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co... 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.;: Gate City Paint Co.. 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co.. Anderson. 
S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Fason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.. Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave... Memphis. Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co... 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New 
Orleans, La.: Standard Blidge. Mt. Co.. Inc., 230 St.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwto 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co. 104 FE. Main St.. Mlarksebhure 
W. Va.: Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: W. A 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St.. Wheeling. W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co.. 1028 3rd Ave.. Huntineton. W. Va.: 
Baldwin Supply Co.,518 = St.. Charleston, W. Va.; Bald 
win supply Co., Logan. Ww. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I! 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158. Athens. Ga 


VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford. Conn Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CoO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
n, Phone 2235, High Point, N. C.: EB. V. Wilson, 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville. 8. C. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. IL. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. 

Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. Atlanta 
ce. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bide., Greenville. S. C.: R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. N. C.;: P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 

WINDLE &@ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St.. Providence. R. L. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. ag 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, 

WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville. Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Ine. Spartanburg. 5S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8S. C.: Southe ‘rn Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 


Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, "Tex. : Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
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\ 47 SUPPLY OF WATER 
> | OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


EVER 


FREEZE / 


VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. VQGEE, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGEE, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


“Clark’s Weave Reom 
Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


ooks That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


One way to offset 
bigger pay envelopes 


Rapidly rising labor costs make it increasingly important 
to have your mechanical equipment at peak efficiency. 
A quick, cheap step to top performance in your spinning 
and twister rooms is to replace worn rings with the new 


high-polish DIAMOND FINISH kind. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
ANlakers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 18 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TompxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. [IIllus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion™ 
By |. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
75c. 
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Knitting of seamless hosiery at this plant is economically lighted by Type H 


General Electric Mercury Lamps. Incandescent lamps in each luminaire 
provide for complementing the lighting when special colors are run. 


Lighting” for Textiles 


The 400-Watt Mercury Lamp 
is 60 to 140% more efficient 
than other available light 
sources. It burns vertically 
only. 


By combining Mercury and Incan- 
descent Lamps in many conven- 
tional type luminaires, a psycho- 
logically cool, white light can be 
obtained. 


Order your auxiliary devices which were de- 
signed especially for this lamp from the 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 


More light, “‘tailored’’ to each individual job, is saving 
time . . . minimizing rejects . . . and stimulating produc- 
tion. Through the use of General Electric Mercury Lamps 
higher illumination is economically obtained. These lamps 
provide more productive light per watt than any com- 
parable light source. 

Where psychologically cool, white light is desired it can 
be obtained by combining mercury and incandescent 
lamps in many of the conventional type luminaires now 
on the market. 


For complete information write to either address given 


below. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. a4 Incandescent Lamp Department 


895 Adams Street, J. Dew. Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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